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REVIEWS. 





The Art of Invigorating and Prolonging 
Life, by Food, Clothes, Air, Exercise, 
Wine, Sleep, &c., and es Precepts, 
pointing out Agreeable and Effectual Meth- 
ods to prevent and relieve Indigestion, and 
to regulate and strengthen the Action of 
the Stomach and Bowels. By the author 
of “ The Cook’s Oracle,” &c. &c. From 
the third London Edition. Philadelphia. 
1823. 8vo. pp. 281. 

The Economy of the Eyes, and Precepts 

or the Improvement and Preservation of 
the Sight, &c. &c. By William Kitchiner, 
M. D., author of “ The Cook’s Oracle,” 
“ The Art of Invigorating and Prolong- 
ing Life,” &c. Boston. 1823. 8vo. pp. 224, 

Tue author of these works, if we may credit 

his account of himself, may be truly said to 

have suffered for the good of mankind. He 
informed us, if we rernember right, in “ The 

Cook’s Oracle,” that he had actually eaten 

of every culinary composition described in 


that extraordinary performance; which fact | 


renders the occasional intimation in the 


first of the works before us, that he has | 


suffered by indigestion, the less necessary. 
His acquaintance with the economy of the 
visual organs, has also been acquired from 
experience of the evils of bad eyes and 
bad spectacles. In short, Dr Kitchiner 
comes before us, non ignarus mali, and, like 
the philanthropic traveller, who in his old 
age built a bridge over a ravine to secure 
future travellers from the inconveniences 
which he had endured all his life, is deter- 
mined that if the public do not derive some 
benefit from his experience, it shall be 
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On the more proper object of this re- 
view, we have to make two general re- 
marks. The first regards the extensive 
acquaintance of our author with colloquial 
cant phrases, and proverbial small wit. 
Being something accomplished in this way 
ourselves, we are the better qualified to ap- 
preciate the excellence of Dr Kitchiner in 
this particular, which is truly extraordina- 
ry; and though he sometimes repeats him- 
self, yet we are convinced that this is rather 
from inadvertence, or the very “ embarras 
des richesses,” than from any paucity of 
‘“‘ saws or instances.” The other peculiarity 
in the writings of our author, is his natu- 
ral manner ;—by which we mean his _ prac- 
tice of following out the train of his associ- 
ations, without being bound down to a ser- 
vile and artificial adherence to the matter 
in hand. This is well illustrated in the 
latter part of “ The Economy of the Eyes,” 
where the Doctor is led very naturally 
from the consideration of spectacles, 
through the intermediate steps of opera- 
glasses and theatres, to the comparative 
distances in the last from the stage to the 
boxes—thence to the reasons why Garrick 
produced agreater effect upon his audience 
than his successors ;—the effect of acting 
being, as the Doctor supposes, in an inverse 
ratio to the size of the theatre, which puts 
him in mind of the great size of the mod- 
ern ones, and this suggests (metaphysically 
speaking) the idea of a calculation of the 
actual expense of Drury Lane, which he 
proves, by official data, to have cost no more 
(notwithstanding what malicious people may 
say) than the original estimate. Our au- 
thor’s ideas now begin to rise with his sub- 


their own fault. The idea of the * Peptic | ject, and he is led to the examination of 
Precepts,” was indeed naturally enough | the numbers of loyal subjects, which have 


suggested by “The Cook’s 
which it is an appropriate companion, and 
both deserve to be bound into one volume, 
which would compose an epicurean manual 
as unique—as perfect in its kind—for which 
we can find no simile more fitting, (for we 
are merciful, and spare our readers the more 
obvious illustrations from the Soliloquy of 
Cato) than the classical allusion of the 
worthy alumnus of Marischal College, when 
he likened himself to the “half-pike or 
spontoon of Achilles, one end of which 
could wound and the other cure—a prop- 
erty belonging neither te Spanish pike, 
brown-bill, partizan-halbert, Lochaber-axe, 
or any other modern staff weapon what- 
ever.” With the first part, however, or of- 
fensive end of this supposed volume, we 
have nothing to do, leaving the considera- 
tion of it to those, whom native taste or ac- 
quired acumen have enabled 


“To mix the food by curious rules of art.” 


Oracle,” to} 


been contained in the theatres at the seve- 
ral different times when they have been 


visited by his Gracious Sovereign; and he 


shows by a document communicated to him 
by “Mr Robertson, the Treasurer to Co- 


vent Garden Theatre,” that, “on Wednes- 





day the 3dof December 1823, the perform- 
ances on that night being ‘The Cabinet’ 
and ‘ Timour the Tartar,’ a greater number 
of persons assembled in the theatre than 
had been in it on any previous performance. 
The whole scene was most brilliant; ‘ God 
save the King’ was sung several times,”— 
which leads to a discussion of the proper 
manner of singing that national anthem, 
which should not be thus, 


Gaw-od say-eev gray-eat Jaw-orge ower kee-ing ; 


But, 


God! save great George our Kin‘g. 
And now the Doctor, finding probably 
25 





that any attempt to regain the subject from 
which he had originally diverged, would be 
out of the question, or perhaps, lifted by 
the grandeur of the occasion above all con- 
siderations of sight, finishes his chapter 
with a copy of this anthem, properly mark- 
ed throughout with accents, circumflexes, 
&c., for the correct singing thereof. 

Excepting occasional aberrations of this 
sort, the readers of these works will find in 
them, and particularly in the first, much 
good sense and useful information, delivered 
in a familiar manner ;—much that every 
man ought to know,—that few men out of 
the medical profession do know, and fewer 
still pay proper regard to. 

Our author’s doctrine respecting the best 
method of invigorating the system, is found- 
ed principally upon the results of the pro- 
cess of training men for athletic exercises, 
as taught and practised by Capt. Barclay, 
and other celebrated amateurs of the fancy. 
As physicians have been taught the use and 
advantage of some of the most efficient ar- 
ticles of the materia medica by the daring 
practices of empirics, so they are likely to 
learn from the turf or bear-garden many 
valuable lessons in hygiene and dietetics. 
What bark, or what bolus, can take from 
the victim of obesity forty or fifty pounds 
in a few months, and give him in exchange 
the lightness and elasticity of youth, impart 
coolness to his mind and vigour to his mus- 
cles, and convert the relaxed and sedentary 
sensualist into the hardy pugilist and pedes- 
trian. Yet these things are every day ef- 
fected by the experienced trainers for the 
ring and the race-course. The process for 
restoring health and strength in a similar 
way, is doubtless more or less severe ; but 
there is no royal road to these blessings. 
“The primal, eldest curse” is upon all of us 
without exception ; and he that may not la~ 
bour for food, must labour for its digestion. 
We have no intention of entering here into 
the details of the system of training ; but 
referring the curious in these particulars to 
the works of Barclay and Pierce Egan, we 
proceed to notice the doctrines of our au- 
thor, according to the heads under which 
he himself has arranged them. 

The directions respecting food are nu- 
merous-and particular; and we know not 
how to select any, without making longer 
extracts than we are disposed to do, or 
without encroaching upon the province of 
the physician. We recommend them to 
our readers, with the assurance that they 
will certainly do them no harm, since they 
may be allsummed up in this very compre- 
hensive general rule, viz. “to eat only of 
such food—at such times—and in such 


quantities, as experience has convinced 
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you agree with your constitution, and ab- cited in support of it—from that of the 
solutely to avoid all other.” Lord Chancellor—“ Aged men and weake 

Sleep—*“ Child of wo, lay thy head on| bodies, a short sleepe after dinner does 
thy pillow instead of thy mouth to the bot-| help to nourish,” to the old English prov- 
tle.’ The Doctor maintains that of all|erb, “ After dinner sit awhile.” 
stimulants, sleep is the best,—whether for| Clothes—-We were aware that many 
exhanstion of body or mind,—that a “ forty | absurdities prevailed among mankind in re- 
winks’ nap,” is better than a glass of brandy,| gard to clothing,—some ridiculous only, 
and that a sofa is a sine gua non in astudy.| and others injurious; but the following 
He does not forget, however, that this pa- | grievance had escaped our notice. 


nacea cannot always be had at will,—that | Of all the customs of clothing, the most extreme- 
the downy pinions will not light on every | jy absurd is the usual arrangement of bed clothes, 
lid. He tells us, that the habit of sleeping { which, in order, as the chamber-maid fancies, to 
may be acquired,—that he who has urged | make the bed look pretty in the day time, are left 
his neryes into a feverish irritability, can- long at the head, that they may cover the ar 
not sooth their commotions with a word,— | When they are turned down, you have an intolera- 


ble load on your lungs, &c. &c. 
that there are moments when the Nepenthe 
is offered by kind nature to all, and if her| The general direction respecting clothes, 
kindness is neglected, that she cannot be |is to wear warm apparel when we are 
whistled back like a tame spaniel ;—in short, | cold, and thin and cool, when we are warm ; 
that if we do not remember we are mortal, | Which one would think was obvious enough ; 


she will teach us the lesson with whips and | but maxims of this sort are too simple for 
scorpions. To those unfortunates who have | many people, who cannot believe a plain 
their abodes in “Elysiums of brick and | reason to be a good one, and will sweat un- 
mortar,” our author ‘offers “all he has, a der loads of broadcloth in hot weather, lest 


tear,” and to them he acknowledges that | they should take cold, or shiver through a 
often “sleep cannot come, that comes to | winter half-dressed, that they may become 
all.” The unction with which he touches | hardened, as they term it ;—in plain Eng- 
this part of the subject will be felt by all, | lish, that they may have some chance of 
who have ocasionally (and what denizen of | suffering less from the next season than 
a city has not’) felt the agony of sleep de- they do from the present, without seeming 
layed, and he shall speak for himself. to be aware that a great coat would make 

( them comfortable now and ever. These 
Sound passes through the thin party walls of mod- last should remember the aphorism of the 


ern houses with most unfortunate facility. If you are 
. - , , <3 3 
so unlucky as to have for your next door neigh- | $Teat Boerhaave, that “only feols and beg 


bours, fashionable folks, who turn night into day, or | Sars suffer from cold, the latter not being 
such as delight in the sublime economy of cinder | able to procure sufficient clothes, and the 





saving and cobweb catching, it is in vain to seek re- | former not having the sense to wear them.” | 


pose, before the former has indulged in the eve- With respect to the articles of Fire and 
ning’s recreation of raking out the fire, and has 


played with the poker till it has made all the red Air, the author thinks that money sav ed in 
coals black; or after Molidusta ‘the tidy one, has | buying fuel is often spent in buying physic ; 
awoke the morn, withthe broom, ‘the bonny, bonny | and that, while it is necessary that we 
broom.’ A determined dust-hunter or cinder-saver | should have a supply of fresh air, what is 


murders its neighbour's sleep, with as little mercy , — ‘hes 
as Macbeth did Malcolm’s—and bangs doors, and commonly called change of air is often in 





rattles window-shutters, till the ‘Earth trembles | 


and air is aghast.’ All attempts to conciliate a 
savage, who is in this fancy, will be labour in vain. 
The arrangement of its fire is equally the occupa- 
tion of the morning, and the amusement of the 
evening ; and the preservation of a cinder and the 
destruction of a cobweb, are the main business of 
its existence.***The majority of the Dogs, Par- 
rots, PianoSortes, &c. in this metropolis are action- 
able nuisances.***Little sweep-soot-ho is another 
dreadful disturber. The shrill screaming of the 
poor boys ‘ making night hideous,’ at five or six 
o'clock in cold dark weather, is a most barbarous 
custom, and frequently disturbs a whole street, 
before they rouse the drowsy sluggard who sent 
for them.***The Editor’s feelings are tremblingly 
alive on this subject. “ Fints coronat opus.” How- 
ever soundly he has slept during the early part of 
the night, if the finishing nap in the morning is in- 
terrupted from continuing to its natural termina- 
tion, his whole system is shook by it, and all that 
sleep has before done for him is undone in an in- 
stant; he gets up distracted and languid, and the 
only part of his head, that is ofany use to him, is 
the hole between his nose and chin. 

Among the variety of queer things in this 
chapter is the definition of single grog,— 
‘‘one brandy and nine waters.” The siesta 
and semi-siesta (i. e. putting the feet on a 
stool about eight inches high) are recom- 
mended, and we add our authority, guan- 
tum valeaf, to the host of those, who are 


jurious to invalids, it being many times like 
'taking an oyster from his shell, in which 


confirms what we have before suspected, 
that he is a bachelor,—it is this, that the 
babies are apt to be brought to table with it. 

The part of this volume denominated 
“ Peptic Precepts,” abounds with exquisite 
maxims, and nice calculations, of which the 
following is an example: “From thirty to 
forty (according to the tenderness of the 
meat) has been calculated as the mean 
number of munches that solid meat re- 
quires, to prepare it for its journey down 
the red lane.” 

The “Economy of the Eyes” is the 
strangest jumble of disquisitions upon spec- 
tacles, telescopes, microscopes, opera-glas- 
ses, theatres, and astronomy ; song-singing, 
and musical ears ; of judicious observations, 
and mal-a-propos quotations,—that we ever 
remember to have met with. It has neither 
beginning, middle, nor end. Any thing 
like a regular analysis of it, we believe to 
be out of the question; and so we leave it 
to our readers, assuring them that they will 
find some amusement, if they find nothing 
else in it. 

After a diligent perusal of these works, 
we profess ourselyes unable to determine 
whether the author is really a flat or a 
philosopher. We have wavered in our 
opinion, as the reader may perceive in the 
course of this review, as the evidence on 
either side preponderated. We are even 
uncertain whether Dr Kitchiner is in re- 
rum natura, his account of himself is so ya- 
rious. If he is so, we are persuaded that 
he is, as we before observed, a bachelor; 
and that he sings a good song. Concern- 
ing his age we can form no conjecture, 
since in the “ Art of Prolonging Life” he 
tells us that he is about forty-three, and in 
the “ Economy of the Eyes,” speaks of the 
time when he was forty-five; but we are 
certain that he has frequently amused, and 
sometimes instructed us, and we shall, 
therefore, according to his desire, rather 
recommend his books than lend them. 
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last opinion we disagree with the Doctor. 
We find a very short chapter devoted to 
Exercise, which one would think deserved 
along one. We do not know how to ac- 
count for the brevity with which Dr Kitch- 
, iner passes over this subject. He probably 
considered, that he who did not acknowl-|} We welcome every indication, that intelli- 
| edge the indispensable nature of this, and} gent Americans are beginning to investi- 
| was not fully aware both of its use and ne- | gate the peculiar circumstances, the pros- 
| cessity, was not worth wasting words upon. | pects, and the duties of our country. All 
On the subject of Wine, our author is| civilized nations are looking upon us; let 
very diffuse. But we have not space to | it not be our fault, if they look in vain. 
follow him through all his details. In one | Throughout Europe, and in all states of 
particular he differs toto celo from some of| European origin, men are getting new 
our modern epicures,—roundly asserting, | thoughts, new hopes, new purposes; plans 
that all wines begin to deteriorate after} of revolution, if not of liberty, are agitat- 
being kept five or six years, and that the| ed; they who govern have been made to 
best way to make old wine is to mix water | join themselves in solemn league, the bet- 


An Oration, pronounced at Cambridge, be- 
fore the Society of Phi Beta Kappa, 
August 27, 1824. By Edward Everett. 
Boston. 1824. 8vo. pp. 67. 











with new. “All,” says he, “ that the out-| ter to maintain their common cause by 
rageous adyocates for ‘yin passé’ really | common efforts; the people of many realims 
know about it is, that sherry is yellow. and} are demanding to know some reason for the 


port is black, and that if they drink enough 
of either of them, it will make them 
drunk.” Upon such abominably heterodox 
opinions we offer no comment. The Doctor 
has one association with wine. which is ev- | 








idently not an, agreeable one, and which 


rights which their rulers claim ;—and every 
where, they who hope for change, and they 
who fear it, are looking at this country. 
Our success, our unparalleled, and, until 
realized, unimagined political happiness, 
nurtures the hopes of millions, if it did not 
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inspire them ; and from our history, our 
conduct, and our condition, they ask in- 
struction. None can doubt that important 
relations exist between this country and all 
others in Christendom. The tendency of 
the political movements of this age—we do 
not say their irresistible and absolute ten- 
dency, for of the future we have no right 
to speal: in terms of certainty, but their ob- 
vious present tendency—is towards the 
reclamation and recovery of their rights, 
by the people; and in this path we have 
advanced until all precedent is left behind, 
and all nations who would tread it must be 
content to follow. It may be believed, 
that our revolution, with our subsequent na- 
tional establishment, has mainly contributed 
to awake the world, and stir up the spirits of 
men to high purposes and strong actions; or 
that it is but one mighty circumstance in 
that vast chain of causes and effects, which 
may be traced backwards to ages of dark- 
ness—ages when the press began to extend 
the aid and influence of truth to countless 
multitudes, and Luther armed himself with 
the Scriptures to fight down the Church— 
and leads forwards to a brighter futurity 
than the hopes of men ever dared to pic- 
iure. It is of no consequence, what opin- 
ion is held as to the exact manner or de- 
gree, in which our success has caused or 
promoted that struggling for rights, which 
characterizes these days. Certain it is, 
that we have gained what other nations are 
secking ;—that we are, what they are striv- 
ing to become. There are essential diffe- 
rences between us and these, which should 
be pointed out, for they lead to important 
consequences; with some advantages which 
we have not, they must become free in de- 
spite of many hindrances, which neither we 
nor our fathers were tasked to subdue. 
Now, it is an easy thing for them to become 
free who are ready for freedom; but it is 
very hard to prepare for liberty, to make 
susceptible of its blessings, men to whose 
common thoughts and feelings, to whose ha- 
bitual life, it is altogether foreign. But at 
this moment this great work of preparation 
is going on. The cause of justice and of 
truth may not be much furthered by local 
and spasmodic reactions against established 
abuses. Men will be ruled by men, and 
governments will continue to be for the 
good of the few, until the crowds, the pop- 
ulace of nations are freed from those habits 
and those vices, which make it impossible 
that they should govern themselves. A na- 
tional character which could endure the 
establishment of an actual government of 
laws, neither could nor would submit for an 
hour to the tyrannous rule of any man or 
men; and, until such a character as this is 
created in Europe, the uproar about Legit- 
imates and Carbonari, and royalists and 
republicans, and kings, and cortes, “ this 
common cry of curs,” cannot be stilled. The 
preparation for the enjoyment of all that 
we enjoy, we should aid; and we may aid 
it by enlightening the public mind of the 
many nations from which we sprang. Fol- 
lies and falsehoods which time and authori- 
ty had sanctified, the progress of reason 
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and truth is beginning to desecrate; let not 
these feelings of reverence and submission 
be extirpated, but turned upon their proper 
objects. The great principle that all po- 
litical power rests upon opinion, will—at 
least may—soon be tested by tremendous 
experiments ; of its truth there can be no 
doubt,—public opinion must be victorious 
and absolute ; how infinitely important is it, 
then, that this omnipotent opinion be duly 
enlightened. Let the nations of Europe be 
made to know what manner of people we 
are, and how we became what we are. The 
examination of our national condition, and 
of the causes which created it, and the influ- 
ences which aflect it, is a work of too much 
importance to be left undone—or ill done— 
any longer. Let it be rescued from the 
hands of those who can do no more than 
make it an opportunity for nonsensical and 
nauseating glorification, and of those who 
are so free from vulgar and conceited preju- 
dice, that they can see nothing remarkable 
in this conntry,—nothing that is valuable 
in that which is peculiar—nothing in our 
freedom but licentiousness—nothing in our 
simplicity but rudeness—nothing in our na- 
tional economy but short-sighted and waste- 
ful economy—nothing in them who claim 
for our native land a decided superiority in 
the best blessings God can give a nation, 
but idle boasting and childish, miserable 
vanity. Let men of sense undertake this 
work; men of strong and patient minds,— 
men of knowledge and experience, who have 
dwelt among the people of other lands, and 
studied them and theirways. That the re- 
sult of their labours will be received abroad 
as a welcome gift, they need not that we 
should tell them; and the attention it will 
meet with here, may be learned from the 
extreme interest with which this very long 
oration was heard, and from the fact, that 
the copy now before us, although it is not 
so stated upon the title page, is of a second 
edition. 

The subject of this Address, is “* The pe- 
culiar motives to intellectual exertion in 
America.” This important inquiry is closely 
connected with all the most interesting pe- 
culiarities in our condition and prospects. 
In pursuing it, Mr Everett first examines 
the common opinion, that literature needs 
a patronage which cannot exist without 
monarchical institutions, and shows it to be 
an error. He then illustrates with great 
power, the peculiar facilities afforded to the 
intellectual progress of this country, by the 
extension of one language, government, 
and character, over so wide a space as the 
United States of America. We have not 
room to follow the course of Mr Everett’s 
reasoning, and cannot, easily, by a few ex- 
amples, do justice to the strength of his ar- 
guments, or the beauty of his illustrations. 
Perhaps no part of this oration interested us 
more than those passages which relate to the 
character of the growing literature of this 
country, and the difficulty of predicting 
what that character will be. 


But though it be conceded to us that the tenden- 
cy, which is alleged to exist in this country toward 
the political career, is not a vicious effect of our 
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free institutions, still it may be inquired, whether 
the new form of social organization among us is 
at least to produce no corresponding modification, 
of our literature? As the country advances, as the 
population becomes denser, as wealth accumulates, 
as the various occasions of a large, prosperous, and 
polite community call into strong action and vigo- 
rous competition the literary talent of the coun- 
try, will no peculiar form or direction be given to 
its literature, by the nature of its institutions? To 
this question an answer must, without any hesita- 
tion, be given in the affirmative. Literature as well 
in its origin, as in its true and only genuine charac- 
ter, is but a more perfect communication of man 
with man and mind with mind. It is a grave, sus- 
tained, deliberate utterance of fact, of opinion, and 
feeling ; or a free and happy reflection of nature, of 
character, or of manners ; and if it be not these it 
is poor imitation. It may, therefore, be assumed 
as Certain, that the peculiarity of our condition and 
institutions will be reflected in some peculiarity of 
our literature ; but what that shall be it isas yet too 
early io say.* Literary history informs us of many 
studies, which have been neglected as dangerous to 
existing governments; and many others which have 
been cultivated because they were prudent and 
safe. We have hardly the means of settling from 
analogy, what direction the mind will most deci- 
cively take, when left under strong excitements to 
action, wholly without restraint from the arm of 
power. Itis impossible to anticipate what gar- 
ments our native muses will weave for themselves. 
To foretell our literature would be to create it. 
There was a time before an epic poem, a tragedy, 
or a historical composition had ever been produced 
by the wit of man. It was a time of vast and 
powerful empires, of populous and wealthy cities. 
But these new and beautiful forms of human thought 
and feeling all sprung up in Greece, under the stim- 
ulus of her free institutions. Before they appeared 
in the world, it would have been idle for the philo- 
sopher to form conjectures, as to the direction, 
which the kindling genius of the age was to as- 
sume. He, who could form, could and would real- 
ise the anticipation, and it would cease to be an anti- 
cipation. Assuredly epic poetry was invented then 
and not before, when the gorgeous vision of the 
Iliad, not in its full detail of circumstance, but in 
the dim conception of its leading scenes and sterner 
features, burst into the soul of Homer. Impossi- 
ble, indeed, were the task fully to read the auspices 
of the niind, under the influence of institutions as 
new, as peculiar, and far more animating, than 
those of Greece. But if, as no one will deny, our 
political system bring more minds into action on 
equal terms, if it provide a prompter circulation of 
thought throughout the community, if it give weight 
and empasis to more voices, if it swell to tens of 
thousands and millions those ‘sons of emulation, 
who crowd the narrow strait where honor trayels,’ 
then it seems not too much to foretell some pecu- 
liarity at least, if we may not call it improvement, 
in that literature, which is but the voice and utter- 
ance of all this mental action. There. is little 
doubt that the instrument of communication itself 
will receive great improvements; that the written 
and spoken language will acquire force and power; 
possibly, that forms of address, wholly new, will be 
struck out, to meet the universal demand for new 
energy. When the improvement and the inven- 
tion (whatever it be) comes, it will come unlooked 
for, as well to its happy author as the world. But 
where great interests are at stake, great concerns 





* The peculiar natural features of the American 
Continent are of themselves sufficient to produce 
some strong peculiarity in its literature, but this 
topic is comprehensive and curious enough for a 
separate Essay. It has, I am permitted to say, been 
made the subject of one, by M. de Salazar, the min- 
ister from the Colombian Republic to the United 
States, which will shortly be presented to the friends 
of American letters. An essay on such a subject, 
from an accomplished citizen of a free State, estab- 
lished in the kingdom of Nueva Granada, is itself 
an admirable illustration of the genial influence of 
popular institutions on Intellectual Improvement. 
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rapidly succeeding each other, depending on almost 
innumerable wills, and yet requiring to be appre- 
hended in a glance, and explained in a word; where 
movements are to be given to a vast empire, not by 
transmitting orders, but by diffusing opinions, ex- 
citing feelings, and touching the electric chord of 
sympathy, there language and expression will be- 
come intense, and the old processes of communica- 
tion must put on a vigor and a directness, adapted 
to the aspect of the times. Our country is called, 
as it is, practical; but this is the element for intel- 
lectual action. Nostrongly marked and high toned 
literature ; poetry, eloquence, or ethics; ever ap- 
peared but in the pressure, the din, and crowd of 

reat interests, great enterprises, perilous risks, and 

azzling rewards. Statesmen, and warriors, and 
poets, and orators, and artists, start up under one 
and the same excitement. They are all branches 
of one stock. They form, and cheer, and stimulate, 
and what is worth all the rest, understand each oth- 
er; and it is as truly the sentiment of the student, 
in the recesses of his cell, as of the soldier in the 
ranks, which breathes in the exclamation ; 


To all the sons of sense proclaim, 
One glorious hour of crowded life 


Is worth an age without a name. 
* * * * * 


Literature, as has been partly hinted, is the voice 
of the age and the state. The character, energy, 
and resources of the country, are reflected and 
imaged forth in the conceptions of its great minds. 
They are the organs of the time ; they speak not 
their own language, they scarce think their own 
thoughts ; but under an impulse like the prophetic 
enthusiasm of old,they must feel and utter the sen- 
timents which society inspires. They do not cre- 
ate, they obey the Spirit of the Age; the serene 
and beautiful spirit descended from the highest 
heaven of liberty, who laughs at our little preconcep- 
tions, and with the breath of his mouth, sweeps be- 
fore him the men and the nations, that cross his path. 
By an unconscious instinct, the mind, in the strong 
action of its powers, adapts itself to the number 
and complexion of the other minds, with which it is 
to enter into communion or conflict. As the voice. 
falls into the key, which is suited to the space to be 
filled, the mind, in the various exercises of its cre- 
ative faculties, strives with curious search for that 
master-note, which will awaken a vibration from 
the surrounding community, and which if it do not 
find, it is itself too often struck dumb. 

In his second paragraph, Mr Everett al- 
judes to the “ Panegyric on Athens,” and 
offers the example of that beautiful work. 
as an excuse for the choice of his theme. No 
excuse for this choice was needed ; and per- 
haps the orator meant rather that the sug- 
gestion should explain his mode of treating it. 
In a composition more directly and exclu- 
sively devoted to a severe examination of the 
topics of this oration, we should require the 
facts and principles assumed, to be stated 
with more exactness, and more specific qual- 
ifications; and should demand a more full 
array, and a clearer exposition of opposing 
circumstances. The subject could not be 
exhausted, nor fully discussed, within the 
space which a spoken address could not 
well exceed; but Mr Everett’s Oration 
cannot fail of encouraging and confirming 
those who hope that the intellectual works 
of this country will bear testimony, by 
their power and splendour, to the propi- 
tious influence of our free institutions, and 
the many favorable conditions of our na- 
tional existence. We think that all will 
admit the correctness of his general views, 
and—if we may so speak—adopt the prin- 
ciples of prophecy which he has laid down, 
who are able to comprehend them, and are 
not deluded by some prejudice. 


Hume and Smollet Abridged, and Continued 
to the Accession of George IV. By John 
Robinson, D. D. With 160 Engravings. 
New York. 1824. 12mo. pp. 501. 


WE think the true principles of education 
—both the science and the art—are as well 
understood here, as in England, or else- 
where. The attention of scholars, and of 
practical men, is directed quite as much to 
that important subject; and it is reasona- 
ble to believe, that our best books for 
schools, and for domestic instruction, will 
soon cease to be the re-prints of English 
works. This is already the case in a con- 
siderable degree. Many of the school- 
books now in most common’use, are of home 
manufacture; and of the new works which 
the press of this country is pouring forth 
with a profusion which will soon wipe away 
all reproach of literary barrenness, the 
number of those which relate, in some way 
or other, to the work of education, bears a 
very large proportion to that of the whole. 
In astronomy, in geography, and, more than 
all, in arithmetic, we think that Wilkins, 
Worcester, and Colburn, have fairly driven 
from the field competitors, who had all the 
advantage of established and extensive 
usage. In other branches, less has been 
done, and in history, little indeed is yet ac- 
complished. We must, therefore, be con- 
tented with using works provided for us in 
foreign lands ;—and may be glad that the 
supply from abroad isin a good measure 
satisfactory, in respect of quality as well as 
quantity. 

The pretensions, and the merit of the 
work now under notice, may be stated in 
few words. From all the examination we 
have been able to make, it appears to be a 
faithful abridgment of Hume and Smollet, 
as to facts; and with respect to the style 
of a work like this, it is, perhaps, praise 
enough to say, that it has no striking char- 
acteristics. Many expressions—even many 
periods and paragraphs, appear to be copied 
verbatim from the originals; and the author’s 
own style, in those parts which are wholly 
re-written or added, is animated, and, gene- 
rally speaking, in good taste. The preju- 
dices of Hume—if prejudices they were— 
which, in the opinion of those whose po- 
litical views differ from his, have influenced 
and falsified his account of the Common- 
wealth, and of the reigns of the last of the 
Stuarts, are still more prominent in this 
abridgment ;—either because the senti- 
ments of the author are necessarily stated in 
an abridgment with less periphrasis or quali- 
fication, or because Mr Robinson agrees in 
opinion with Hume, and is willing to say just 
what he thinks. The engravings are from 
the most valuable and celebrated pictures, 
or rather from miniature copies by Mr 
Craig. The drawing of them is very good; 
but the American publishers did not employ 
the best of our artists, or else the engrav- 
ings of the copy now before us were noi 
struck off until the plates had been consid- 
erably worn. Miss Edgeworth says, that 
the young learn more readily, and more ef- 
fectually, from pictures than from books; 





but both together, form perhaps a better 





instrument of instruction, than either alone. 
These engravings are numerous, and repre- 
sent strikingly the most important facts in 
English history ; and, with the correctness 
of the statements and general liveliness of 
the style, make the work very well suited 
to the domestic reading of children. 





Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through 
Russian and Siberian Tartary, from the 
the Frontiers of China to the F'rozen Sea 
and Kamtchatka ; performed during the 
years 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823. By 
Capt. John Dundas Cochrane, R. N. 
Philadelphia. 1824. 8vo. pp. 415. 


Wuart is there, in which modern times so 
far excel the ancient, as in the increase of 
travels? We do not read of accounts of 
voyages and travels published by the Greeks 
and Romans; few then travelled except on 
business, and the very few who travelled 
for improvement, chose rather to work up 
the stock of information, which they had 
thus acquired, into formal histories of the 
nations among whom they had sojourned, 
than to give a detailed account of their per- 
sonal adventures.” In the time of the Cru- 
sades there was of course much travelling ; 
but we know of no writer among the Cru- 
saders who has attempted to tell what hap- 
pened particularly to himself, though sever- 
al wrote histories of the crusades. On the 
revival of commerce, the great agent of 
civilization, diflerent adventurers, some suc- 
cessful and others unsuccessful as to the 
main object of their wanderings, favoured 
their countrymen, on their return, with the 
stories of their hair-breadth escapes, and 
of the wonderful things which they had 
seen. Ignorant natiops—whatever may 
be thought of it—are not apt to be credu- 
lous ; and, until lately, travellers were gen- 
erally stigmatized by the appellation of 
liars. Herodotus has been called the fath- 
er of liars; Marco Polo was held in light 
esteem by his countrymen because he pub- 
lished such monstrous stories; and in a re- 
cent work of an eminent scholar, Sir John 
Maundeville is denominated the greatest 
traveller and the greatest liar of his age. 
Times are now altered; men of establish- 
ed reputations for science and arts, now 
travel, not for the purpose of amassing 
wealth, nor in the train of conquering ar- 
mies, but go peacefully forth “ to see many 
cities and nations ;” to establish important 
abstract truths, and to enlarge in every 
possible mode the range of human knowl- 
edge. The more we learn, the more we 
are ready to believe; and the character of 
many modern travellers is such, that, how- 
ever strange may seem the things of which 
they tell us, we rely with unlimited confi- 
dence on their veracity. Their observa- 
tions are daily rescuing their predeces- 
sors from the charge of falsity so often 
preferred against them. Herodotus is prov- 
ed to have been accurate in very many 
instances where he was formerly discredit- 
ed; the fame of Marco Polo is rescued 
from the obloquy with which it was so long 
overwhelmed ; and though we have never 
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been so fortunate as to see a copy of Sir 
John Maundeville’s travels, we have found 
little that was very particularly incredible 
in the extracts which we have met with 
now and then, in the course of our read- 
ing. We rejoice at this change of things: 
it is one among a multitude of reasons 
which make us very well satisfied that our 
birth was deferred till the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

The book which is now before us is 
another proof of the zeal, with which that 
information, which can be gained only by 
travelling, is sought in the present day ; 
and though Capt. Cochrane failed in the 
ultimate objects of his expedition, yet we 
have good cause to congratulate our read- 
ers that he made the journey, and has pub- 
lished this account. 

Capt. Cochrane has prefixed to his book 
a dedication to Lord Melville ; and had we, 


of the government. With this protection, and such 
recommendations as it might procure me, I would 
have accompanied the caravans in some servile ca- 

acity, nor hesitated even to sell myself as a slave, 
if taat miserable alternative were necessary to ac- 
complish the object I had in view. * * * 


My answer from the admiralty was unfavourable, 
expressing an unwillingness to countenance the un- 
dertaking ; whether from tender regard to the safety 
of my person, or because they considered such an 
expedition foreign to their department, or from what 
other reason I shall leave the reader to conjecture. 
I was not, however, the less convinced of the prac- 
ticability of my plan; but finding that a young com- 
mander like myself was not likely to be employed 
afloat, I determined to undertake a journey, vary- 
ing only the object and the scene to that of the un- 
fortunate Ledyard, viz. to travel round the globe, as 
nearly’as can be done by and, crossing from Nor- 
thern Asia to America, at Behring’s Streights ; I 
also determined to perform the journey on foot, for 
the best of all possible reasons, that my finances 
allowed of no other. J accordingly procured two 
years’ leave of absence, and prepared to traverse 
the continents of Europe, Asia, and America. * * * 








as is our wont, begun at the beginning, we 
should have proceeded to read the narra- 
tive with strong prejudices against the 
author;—a more debasing dedication we 
have seldom seen. Our readers will scarce- 
ly believe, that Capt. Cochrane gravely 
telis Lord Melville, that he is permitted to 
hope “that his Lordship may derive a few 
hours of amusement from the perusal of the 
work; and that should this wish fortunate- 
ly be accomplished,” Capt. Cochrane “ will 
not consider his time to have been useless- 
ly employed.” Ye Yankees, just look at 


this—a journey on foot, occupying three or | 


four years, and an octavo book of four hun- 
dred and fifteen pages—performed, written, 
and published,—and the author’s time not 
uselessly employed, if the result of all this 
labour furnish a few hours’ amusement to a 
Lord! But Lerd Melville is First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and John Dundas Coch- 
rane is a Captain of the Royal Navy, out 
of employment. Luckily we happened not 
to observe the dedication when we first 
opened the book; and we enjoyed undi- 
minished pleasure in its perusal. Next to 
the dedication comes a well-written pre- 
face, in which the author shows much more 
manliness and independence while address- 
ing the public, than he displayed while 
crouching before his patron. 

Capt. Cochrane’s zeal for travelling, and 
his object in the journey which he made, 
will better appear from the following pas- 
sages of his first chapter, than from any 
abstract which we could make of them. 


In the month of January, 1820, Jaddressed a letter 
fo the Secretary of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, offering to undertake a journey into the 
interior of Africa, which should have for its object 
the ascertaining of the course and determination of 
the river Niger. Besides the bent of my own in- 
clination, I had an inducement to this step in the 
conviction, established by experience, of my capa- 
bility to encounter the ordinary difficulties of a pe- 
destrian traveller ; having, on the conclusion of the 
general peace, traversed on foot the beautiful coun- 
tries of France, Spain, and Portugal, an excursion 
in which I certainly underwent a full proportion of 
fatigue and privations. 

The plan I og wig to follow was nearly that 
adopted by Mungo Park in his first journey ; intend- 
ing to proceed alone, and requiring only to be fur- 
Rished with the countenance ofsome constituent part 


| My first and leading object was to trace the 
| shores of the Polar Sea along America, by land, as 
| Captain Parry is now attempting to do by sea; and 
|at the same time to note my observatious on men 
'and manners in the various situations and condi- 
| tions of life ; for which such a journey could not 
fail of presenting many opportunities. Having, 
therefore, procured such documents as were ne- 
cessary, and filled my knapsack with such articles 
as I considered requisite to enable me to wander 
through the wilds, deserts, and forests of three quar- 
ters of the globe, I quitted London and landed at 
Dieppe from the packet-boat. 


To attempt to give an analysis of this 
journey would be equally vain and useless. 
Suffice it to say, that our author travelled 
chiefly on foot, through France, Germany, 
and Prussia, to St Petersburg, where, be- 
ing furnished with two writs, one patent 
and one close, from the Emperor of all the 
Russias, permitting him to travel through 
|the empire on foot, and commanding all in 
authority to assist him as occasion might 
‘require, he set off, and skirting the fron- 
|tiers of China, made his way to the mouth 
|of the river Kolyma, on the borders of the 
‘Frozen Ocean. There he found Baron 
Wrangel preparing for his expedition to 
ascertain the north-east point of Asia. Be- 
ing a foreigner, Capt. Cochrane was not 
permitted to join this expedition; and at- 
tempted next to cross the country of 
'Tchuktchi, and pass over Behring’s Strait 
into America. Here again he was disap- 
pointed; for the Tchuktchi refused him a 
passage ; so he turned about and went to 
Okotsk, whence he hoped to obtain a pas- 
sage to America. On his arrival here, 
however, he learned that another Russian 
expedition had sailed under Capt. Vassi- 
lieff, having in view the same object which 








at all points, he passed from Okotsk over to 
Kamtchatka, and spent his time partly in 
wooing and partly in journeying over the 
peninsula, till at length he married, and 
with his wife returned to Okotsk, and 
thence across land again to the shores of 
the Baltic, where he embarked, and, hav- 
ing landed in England, published his jour- 
nal. There is one great defect in the 
book, which we have severely felt while 


ee TS 


country very little known, and there is no 
map of it annexed. We have traced the 
route as well as we were able upon the 
best map that we could procure, and be- 
lieve we have succeeded in most instances 
at guessing within five hundred miles at the 
situation of the place mentioned ; but it is 
not a little vexatious in reading a work of 
this nature, to look in vain for towns and 
stations and even rivers without number, 
the names of which seem to the author 


jhe had. Being thus defeated or forestalled | 


‘“‘ familiar in his mouth as household words” 
—many of them indeed we would rather 
should be familiar in any one’s mouth than 
ours ;—they look as if the attempt to pro- 


nounce them would save our tooth-drawer 
some labour. 


Capt. Cochrane very candidly states, in 
his preliminary remarks, 


The account I am about to give of my travels 
can but little gratify the scientific reader. 1 con- 
fess my ignorance of natural history, nor had I 
been ever so skillful could I, travelling on foot, 
have brought away with me any specimens of ani- 
mals, plants, or minerals. I had no means of car- 
rying with me such instruments as are necessary for 
making geographical observations of places, of the 
state of the air, or such other matters as are gene- 
rally expected to be noted by travellers. The few 
instruments I did possess were taken from me, as 
will hereafter appear. 


Though, however, this work does not 
abound with observations valuable to sci- 
ence, it is full of what is perhaps not less 
worthy of our attention, and what to a large 
majority of readers will be more interesting, 
than calculations on the length of the pen- 
dulum, and on the magnetic variation. It 
abounds with what we doubt not is a cor- 
rect delineation of the habits and mode of 
life of the savage tribes scattered over the 
vast plains of Siberia, and aleng the banks 
of the rivers which run into the Frozen 
Ocean. The sum of our author’s:observa- 
tions is well expressed in his conclusion, 
which we extract with pleasure. 


I feel convinced that compassion is the leading 
characteristic of what are termed barbarians, and 
that man, in a state of nature, will freely give to 
the distressed that bread which he would not sell 
for money. Iam confident that man is really hu- 
mane, and that he gives more from the dictates of a 
good heart, than from ostentation. I have received 
food from a family who were almost in a starving 
state, and am, therefore, justified by grateful expe- 
rience, in affirming that those people who are the 
most ignorant and uncivilized, are the most hospit- 
able and friendly to their fellows. 

Should my readers concur with me in this opin- 
ion, as deduced from the facts I have stated in this 
journal, they will not regret to have devoted a few 


hours to its perusal; and with these sentiments I 


conclude this narration. 


The acuteness of the Tchuktchi, a tribe 
who wander over the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of Asia, is well exemplified in the 
account of our author’s attempt to treat 
with them for permission to travel through 
their country. We think Kacharga and 
his fellow chief would make very clever 
diplomatists. 

The next topic started was that of my desire to 
accompany the Tchuktchi through their country, 
and this seemed to require more generalship than 


all the others. The commissary, though an inter- 
preter, commenced by informing the Tchuktchi 
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people, that, ‘the Emperor understanding two 
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strange ships had appeared upon their coast, was 
willing to know who they were, and had according- 
Jy sent with them, agreeable to their request, two 
interpreters, one of whom understood their own 
language ag well as the Russian, while the other, 
meaning myself, understood the languages of most 
maritime nations. ‘The commissary desired, as 
from the Emperor, that all due care should be taken 
of, and all due respect paid to us, especially to my- 
self, who was one of the chief interpreters of the 
empire.’ After this opening harangue was com- 
pleted, the turn of which inspired me with some de- 
sree of hope, one of the most respectable of the 
Tchuktchi got up and said, that ‘he was in want of 
no interpreter, and therefore would not take one.’ 
This laconic reply compietely disconcerted us. 
The next, an old and cunnigg fellow, called Ka- 
charga, said ‘that boys and girls should not be at- 
tended to ina case of such importance ; that he, 
a chief, had not demanded an interpreter, although 
a nephew of his had done so.’ He expatiated upon 
the impropriety of taking from those youths acom- 
munication of such importance, as should alone 
have come from a chief. I could not but approve 
the justice of the remark, and began to suspect the 
whole was a hoax, and that they had not made any 
demand of an interpreter. It was therefore told 
them that ‘ two nartes would be of no great conse- 





quence to them, and that as the Emperor had so 
sent, they ought to take us, for that we dared not 
return to merit his displeasure.’ A fresh consulta- 
tion was hereupon held by the savages, and they 

came to a determination, ‘that as the great Empe- 
ror himself wished to send two interpreters to Beh- 

ring’s Straits, of course he could have no objec- 

tion to pay for the transport of such people.’ Upon 

inquiring what demand they would make, they said 

‘fifty bags of tobacco,’ a quantity equalling one 

hundred and twenty poods, or near five thousand | 
pounds weight. To make such a present in ad- 

vance, was madness in me to think of, and the pro- 

ject appeared, as indeed it proved, to be wholly lost, 

for they added, that ‘ he could be no great Emperor 

who could not make so small a present, seeing that 

he could command the riches of all his people.’ 

‘They also observed that ‘I must be a poor inter- 

preter if I could not satisfy the demand myself.’— 

Alas! they might as well have demanded five mil- 

lions as five thousand pounds of me. One of the 

knowing ones observed, and I mention it as evinc- 

ing the sagacity of those people, that ‘he doubted 

whether I was an intepreter of the great Empe- 

ror’s,” saying, that I‘ could not even speak the Rus- 

sian language, for that he noticed that the Russian 

Cossack inferpreted from the T'chukskoi to Mr Ma- 

tiushkin, and Mr M. again ina different dialect to 

me.’ All this was too true to be denied. They 

then asked, ‘of what use I could possibly be to 

them, whenI neither understood the Russian nor 
I'chukskoi languages.’ ‘This last truism quite ap- 

palled the whole of us, and from that moment the 

oint was given up. It was not a little singular that 
xese rude people should all along have known 
vata third Toion, or Chief, for I was considered as 
ec, wasin the fair, and demanded who and what 
>was. IL have, however, no idea that their refu- 
sal arose either from fear or ill will, but simply 
from avarice. 

The account which Capt. Cochrane gives 
of the extremity of the cold in Siberia is 
quite amazing ; far exceeding any thing en- 
dured by Capt. Parry in either of his expe- 
ditions. 

The weather proved exceedingly cold in January 
aud February, but never so severe as to prevent 
our walks, except during those times when the 
wind was high; it then became insupportable out 
of doors, and we were obliged to remain at home. 
Forty degrees of frost of Fahrenheit never appear 
to affect us in calm weather so much as ten or fif- 
teen during the time of a breeze ; yet to witness 
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| our wet leather clothes. As soon as possible, how- 





the aurora borealis, 1 have frequently quitted my 
bed in those extremes of cold, without shoes or | 
stockings, and with no dress on but a parka, or! 
frock. 


— 


To prove that I do not magnify the extremes of 
cold in that part of the world, I beg to refer to Mr 
Sauer’s account of Billing’s expedition, and the 
present Admiral of Saritcheff’s account of the 
same, when 43 degrees of Reaumur, or 74 degrees 
of Fahrenheit, were repeatedly known. I will also 
add my testimony from experience to the extent 
of 42 degrees. Ihave also seen the minute book 
of a gentleman at Yakutsk where 47 degrees of | 
Reaumur were registered, equal to 84 degrees of 


Fahrenheit. 
Indeed, there can be but little doubt that the local | 


situation of the Kolyma, bordering on the latitude 
of 70 degrees, and almost the most easterly part of 
the continent of Asia, is a colder one than Mel- 
ville Island or the centre of the American Polar | 
coast. Okotsk, Idgiga, Yakutsk, Tomsk and To- 
bolsk, are considered equally cold and exposed as | 
the mouths of the Lena, Yana,or Kolyma. Even 
Irkutsk, about the latitude of London, has yearly a | 
frost of 40 degrees of Reaumur, or 58 degrees below 
the zero of Fahrenheit; yet, the utmost degree ot 
cold that I have observed, I have never known at- 
tended by that crackling noise of the breath which 
has been related, nor with those other strange sen- 
sations which some have described; though I have 
seen axes split to pieces, and witnessed the ill ef- 
fects of touching iron, glass, or crockery, with the 
naked skin, which will infallibly adhere to them. 
However, I soon had reason to consider the coldest | 
day as the finest, because it was then sure to be 
calm. 

Well may our author exult in the strength 
of his constitution, and declare it unequal- 


led. 

It appears that the natives on the north- 
ern coast of Asia are not less voracious 
than their brothers of America, for Capt. 
Cochrane tells us of one who “ grumbled” 
because he had only twenty pounds of meat 
in a day. This was a Yakut, and our author 
mentions one or two individuals of that tribe 
whom he saw upwards of ninety years old. 
Whether they too indulged in this enor- 
mous eating does not appear; but we who 
are scarcely recovered from a severe fit 
of dyspepsia, would give all our copy 
money and write reviews without stint, for 
a twentieth part of a Yakut’s power of di- 
gestion. We have little room for any ot 
our author’s hair-breadth escapes, or details 
of his exploits in sliding down frozen moun- 
tains and swimming over ice-cold rivers; 
but in common justice to the Captain, we 
must insert some of them. 

We were now much annoyed with a considera- 
ble fall of rain, and passed a bad night in conse- 
quence. Next day there was every appearance of 
the rain continuing, and I reduced the allowance oi 


meat one half. A hurricane coming on, we were 
obliged to halt, and were most unpleasantly off in 








ever, we resumed our journey along an elevated 
valley where the snow was soft and dangerously 
deep, presenting nothing for a fire, or for the sup- 
port of the horses, nor a shrub of any description 
to be seen. I have scarcely ever seen a place 
where the horses could not by scraping with their 
feet reach the earth in search of food; here, how- 
ever, the thing was impossible, from the depth of 
the snow ; and indeed the poor animals seemed to 
know it, as they would not waste their strength in 
the attempt. The Yakuti put on long faces at the 
obstructions we met with, never having witnessed 
such deep and difficult roads; for, in ordinary 
times good pasturage isto be had in this part of the 
valley. 





The horses having to contend with such difficul- 
ties, Our journey was continued on foot. My snow- | 
shoes I gave up to one of the guides, in considera- 
tion of his being very heavy, while, for myself, | 
with a quick motion, my weight was not sufficient ' 


dertaking ; while I had each and 


to permit my sinking in the snow; in case J had, 
the guide with snow-shoes was mear to render me 
assistance. We were now frequently compelled 
to wander about on the borders of precipices, and 
directing our route by the shade or appearance 
of the snow; habit having accustomed me, as well 
as the people of the country, toa pretty accurate 
calculation whether or not the snow would bear. 
me. I have even seen the horses refuse to pro- 
ceed, their sagacity in that case being equal to 
man’s; nor will the leading dog of a narte, if he is 
good, run the vehicle into a track where there is 
deep snow or water. * * * 

We had now only one day’s meat left, but were 
fortunate in shooting a couple of partridges which 
the guides brought me. We had still some rye 
flour, and butter, and with that hoped to cross the 
river without any subsequent difficulty. At four 


| in the morning we had 13 degrees of frost by Reau- 


mur, and at noon 73 degrees of heat of Fahrenheit. 


| After forty miles of severe travelling we at length 
_ reached the river, which was to close this terrible 


journey, which was full of shoals and rapids, and 
may be declared useless. The islands in it abound 
with birches, larches, and alders, as also with the 
poplar, anda few pines. There is an abundance 
of wild berries of a fine flavour; and the pastures 
are exceedingly rich. The scenery was, also, in 
many places, highly beautiful; and the river af- 
forded a novel spectacle, being confined by the 
most beautiful natural quays of crystal ice, while 
the river actually roared from the velocity of its 
current. 

As we continued our melancholy route, we fell 
in with two white bears bound to the north, but 
fear, probably on either side, kept us apayt. Still 
along the Okota, we reached twenty-five miles, the 
horses enjoyed very fine pastures, but our provi- 
sions entirely at an end. The rains had again 
overtaken us, and were rapidly swelling the rivers. 
Of the last of the rein-deer, the flesh was so far 
gone that I could not eat it: thé Yakuti, howeve 
are so fond of putrid meat, termed in England pre 
for indeed it was nothing else, that they finished it, 
regretting only that it was so little in quantity 
The second day without food, and in a torrent o 
rain, we made near fifty miles, the horses swim- 
ming and wading through thirty or forty little rapid 
streams. These are formed by the rains and the 
melting of the snow from the eastern range of ele- 
vated mountains: they subside and dry up about 
the month of September. We lost one horse, 
which was carried by the stream into the Okota. 

At length by great labour we reached the fording 
place at the Okota. It was, however, impossible 
to attempt it, the guides observing, that the horses 
might pass the river, but not loaded. We therefore 
halted, and next morning found a place where was 
a canoe on the opposite bank. Thereupon unload- 
ing the horses, we turned them into the river, and 
they all reached the opposite bank in safety. The 
question then was how to get the canoe over; I 
was the only person who could swim, but the water 
was still so cold that I felt no preference to that 
mode. Necessity at last compelled me, and hay- 
ing procured a short stout piece of drift-wood, 
which was very buoyant, I crossed at a narrow 
part of the stream, with a leather thong fast to my 
waist. The rapidity of the stream carried me 
down above a hundred yards, but the Yakuti, keep- 
ing, by a sort of run, in a parallel line, were ready 
to haul me back, if necessary. I however reached 
in safety; and, instantly throwing off my clothes, 
took violent exercise. ‘The breadth of the swim- 
ming part might only have been fifteen or twenty 
yards, and across the strength of the stream possibly 
not more than four or five yards; yetI barely ac- 
complished it. The feat was thankfully acknowl- 
edged by the astonished Yakuti, when I returned 
with an excellent canoe. 

Lord Byron swam the Hellespont, and John 
Cochrane the Okota. Of the two feats, mine was 
surely the most difficuit; his lordship was neither 
fatigued, hungry, nor cold, nor compelled to his un- 
of those evils 
to contend with. 

When the rivers were too broad or too 
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swift to be swum, they were passed on rafts ; 


somewhat after this fashion. 

To starve on one side of the river, to be drowned 
in it, or die upon the other side, appeared alike to 
me; and I accordingly embarked our little baggage 
upon the raft, composed of ten logs of trees about 
fifteen feet long, crossed by five others, and crossed 
again by two more, to form a seat for the person 
taking charge of the baggage, which was lashed to 
the raft. Thespars were lashed together by leath- 
er thongs, and two or three leather bags were cut 
up to increase their length. Each spar was alsn con- 
nected to the one on each side of it by three grum- 
mets formed out of the green branches of the trees 
on the banks of the river; and the raft appeared to 
be strong enough to resist asevere concussion. We 
also provided ourselves with drift spars formed into 
oars, to serve to steer, and assist in gaining the 
shore should an accident happen. My papers and 
journals were fastened round my body, and I took 
my station in the bow, in order that I might avoid 
danger, and keep in the centre of the river. 

It was with difficulty we moved our vessel into 
the main channel, from the number of eddies; but 


having once reached it, we descended in a most as- | 


tonishing manner, sometimes actually making the 
head giddy as we passed the branches of trees, 
rocks, or islands. No accident happening, and the 
river widening, I began to congratulate my com- 
panions on the probability of breakfasting the next 
day in Okotsk, but as yet I had not got upon the 
proper side of the stream, the islands and shoals 
perpetually turning us off. ‘The Cossack and Ya- 
kut continued in a state of alarm, not entirely with- 
out cause, for upon rounding a point of land, we ob- 
served a large tree jutting into the river, with a tre- 
mendous and rapid surf running over it, the branches 
of the tree preventing the raft from passing over 
the body of it, which was so deep in the water as 
to preclude the hope of escaping with life, at least 
impossible to avoid being wrecked. The Cossack 
and Yakut crossed themselves, while I was quietly 
awaiting the result in the bow. We struck, and 
such was the force of the rebound that I was in 
hopes we should have been thrown outside the 
shaft in the subsequentapproach. Iwas, however, 
disappointed, for the fore part of the raft was actu- 
ally sucked under the tree, and the after part rose 
so high out of the water that it completel, turned 
over, bringing the baggage under water; the whole 
then, with the Yakut and Cossack, proceeded down 
the stream, and fortunately brought up upon an 
island about one hundred yards below. In the 
mean while my situation was dangerous ; being in 
the bow, I could not hold on the raft as my com- 
panions had been able to do, for fear of being jam- 
med in between the raft and the tree. I therefore 
quitted my hold, and with infinite difficulty, clung 
to the outer branches on the rapid side of the tree; 
my body was sucked under, and no part of me was 
out of water but my head and arms. I could not | 
long remain insuch a state; and making, therefore, | 
one vigorous effort, on the success of which it was 
clear my life depended, I-gained the top of the 
tree. 1 was throwing off my upper park, when the 
branch gave way, and I dropped down, half drown- 
ing, to the island. It was a fortunate circumstance 
‘hat the raft upset, as otherwise it could not have 
rought up at the island; which it did in conse- | 
juence of the baggage lashed to the raft being so 
eep in the water. 

We should, did our limits permit, make 
some remarks on the state of slavery still ex- 
isting in Russia, which appears to usas severe | 
in some instances as that of the Indians and 
Negroes in the mines of South America, 
‘revious to the revolution in that country. 
We think the book will furnish a few 
ours’ amusement to many besides Lord 
Melville, and we think too that it will in- 
fruct at the same time that it amuses. 
‘¢ hope that Capt. Cochrane may live to | 
ivke more journeys, and tell them as 





The Young Scholar’s Manual, or Compan- 
ion to the Spelling Book. By Titus 
Strong, A. WM. Fourth Edition. Green- 
field, Mass. 1822. 16mo. pp. 90. 

The Common Reader. By T. Strong, A. 
M. Greenfield, Mass. 1824. 12mo. pp. 
228. 

We should fail of performing a most im- 

portant duty as reviewers, if we neglected 

those works which are designed for chil- 
dren. 
will take the deepest root, and which, 
when they spring up, will bear most fruit. 
This duty is rendered the more imperious, 
from the facility with which recommenda- 
tions are obtained for school-books possess- 
ing very inferior merits. We know several 
distinguished literary gentlemen, who will 
not recommend a work without examining 
it critically ; but every day presents some 
work, characterized by great faults, sanc- 
tioned by great names. Their remark, that 
they give the works “a cursory perusal,” 
furnishes no excuse. No man should re- 
commend a book, merely from “ looking 
over its pages;” and those who do, debase 
equally their learning and their virtue. 
The first of the books before us consists 
of twenty-six short lessons, containing ques- 
tions and answers on such subjects, with a 
few exceptions, as children may begin to 
learn as soon as they can read. These oc- 
cupy a little more than half of the book, 
and the remainder is principally a diction- 
ary of common words. The first lesson re- 
lates to letters, syllables, and words; the 
second to points; the third to marks; the 
fourth to capitals. In the third lesson the 
mark for accent should have been given; 
and also the figures, as used by Walk- 
er, to denote the sounds of the vowels. 

These should have been applied to the 

words defined in the latter part of the book. 

The eighth lesson relates to the sciences ; 

the ninth to grammar. These should have 


tion to children at the proper age for using 
this book. 
follow, relate to arithmetic, and contain the 
most important tables. These are well, for 
they can be understood. The eighteenth, 


'on geometry, will not be sufficiently intel- 


lizible. For example :— 

Q. Of what does Geometry treat ? 

A. Of the description, properties and relations of 
magnitudes in general. 

Q. What is an angle? 

A. An angle is the inclination of two lines which 
meet but not in the same direction. 

The twenty-fifth lesson is liable to the 
same objection. 


Q. What are clouds? 
They are vapours or fogs which float in the 





|} airSrom a quarter of a mile to three miles high. 


When they dissolve or fall to the ground, they 
cause rain, and in cold weather hail or snow. 

Q. What causes an eclipse of the sun? 

A. The moon casting its shadow in the same 
way upon the earth. 

These examples will also show that Mr 
Strong is not always careful as to sense and 
punctuation. 

The plan of this Manual is very good, but 





greeably as he has told of this. mo 





These are to sow the seeds which | 


been omitted, for they will give no informa- | 


Several of the lessons which | 





capacities of children; and its principal 
claim is to revision and improvement. 

Of “The Common Reader” we shall 
presently say some things in praise; but 
we must request Mr Strong to have pa- 
tience, till we kave done justice to his “ Di- 
rections relative to the Management of a 
School,” and his “ Rules for Reading.” In 
these, ifin any thing, we should expect him 
to avoid errors, in both writing and senti- 
ment. We endeavoured, in reading them, 
not to be hypercritical, but must say that 
we observed vastly more faults than should 
exist. Some of the errors are typograph- 
ical; others relate to punctuation ; but many 
of them are of a higher order. 

Mr Strong says in his preface, that “ fu- 
ture editions will invariably answer to the 
present, both in matter and form ;”—a bad 
promise,—better broken than kept. 

He proposes that the school should be di- 
vided into classes, “the instructor being 
governed in the distribution by a similarity 
of proficiency in the art of reading on the 
part of the scholars.” It is hard copying 
such clumsy sentences; but the next is not 
better. “The classes may consist of from 
twelve to twenty children, and of those 
|who are able to read at all without spell- 
ing, ought not to exceed three in number.” 
‘It is plain to common sense, that no such 
‘rules for classing scholars can be of any 
‘use. The author advises that those who 
are learning the alphabet should read sing- 
‘ly; but these profit at least as much by 
| being classed, as scholars more advanced. 
‘So many may Compose a class, as can con- 
veniently read from one book. : 

The Directions seem to us equally frivo- 
lous and useless, except that which recom- 
mends opening and closing the school with 
a short prayer. At the close of the book 
Mr Strong has given forms of prayer for 
these occasions. He appears to be an “ or- 
thodox” man, and some persons will object 
‘to several of his expressions. Cannot a 
form of prayer be found, which will be per- 
_fectly unobjectionable as to doctrine ; which 











_will express exactly all that is-always most 
| groper to be said while praying ; which will 
relieve the young and modest teacher from 
all embarrassment of every kind; and the 
length of which which will be precisely 
adapted to the occasion? Will it not be 
better, in the next edition, to substitute the 
' Lord’s prayer for those we have mentioned ? 
'We are surprised that the author—as he 
‘undertakes to direct the religious exercises 
of the school—omitted to recommend the 
reading of the Scriptures. We are very 
far from wishing to encourage the use of 
|them as a substitute for common reading 
‘lessons; but asa religious exercise, they 
would certainly be most proper—at least 
‘before the morning prayer. 

The “ Rules for Reading” are said to be 
‘selected from Murray’s Introduction to the 
| English Reader; but Mr Strong must be 
answerable for their correctness. He has 
faults enough, without .copying those of 
others. The following paragraph appears to 
be original. 
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necessary to form a good reader, are voice and 
judgment. A defect in the former may indeed be 
partially remedied by unwearied application and 
industry, but a defect in the latter will inevitably 
prove fatal to improvement. 


What difference is there between the 


Jirst, and the principal qualifications for 


reading? A defect in voice, it seems, may 
be remedied by unwearied application and 
industry. What is the difference between 
unwearied application and industry. Both, 
it appears, are necessary to remedy a defect 
in voice; but a defect in judgment will in- 
evitably prove fatal. But cannot a defect 
in judgment be remedied by unwearied 
application and industry? We suppose the 
author thinks so, for he proceeds: “ To cul- 
tivate this, therefore, should be the great 
and leading object with every instructor.” 

The first Rule is, to be particularly care- 
ful to pronounce all the vowels distinctly. 
We think much more is gained by a con- 
stant effort to pronounce the consonants 
distinctly. 

Rule 3. As the art of reading depends much on 
the proper management of the breath, it should be 
used with economy. The voice ought to be relieved 


at every stop; slightly at a comma, more leisurely 
at a semicolon or colon, and completely at a period. 


Does this mean that we should take 
breath at every stop’? A worse rule cannot 
be given. Try it by reading. 

‘Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train ; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain.’ 

Mr Strong tells us that the points of in- 
terrogation and exclamation “should be 
attended with a little elevation of the voice.” 
What he means by their being attended with 
a little elevation of voice, is not obvious. 
If he means to repeat the old rule, that 
questions and exclamations should be closed 
with the rising inflection, let him adopt this 
inflection the next time he interrogates his 
neighbour, “ How do you do?” We wish 
that those who give rules for reading, would 
either think and observe for themselves, or 
consult Walker’s Rhetorical Grammar. 

We have not time to notice the other er- 
rors in this part of the work. On page 
38, we observe the first verse of the forty- 
first Psalm quoted, with one error, and ore 
interpolation. The typographical errors, 
especially in punctuation, are very numer- 


the style of the lessons, both in prose and 
verse, is almost invariably chaste, and is 
frequently elegant; and we have noticed 
no passages which are unquestionably ob- 
jectionable as to morals. We give Mr 
Strong this praise, heartily ; and will leave 


}him with an assurance, that we think his 


book may be made highly useful, by re- 
formations which it will be easy to make. 





A familiar Introduction to Crystallography, 
including an Explanation of the Common 
and Reflective Goniometer, with an Ap- 
pendiz, containing the Mathematical Rela- 
tions of Crystals, Rules for Drawing their 
Figures, andan Alphabetical Arrangement 
of Minerals, their Synonyms, and Pri- 
mary Forms. 
dred Engravings. 
Brooke, F. R. S., &c.* 

Tuts work is peculiarly adapted to the use 

of students in Mineralogy, and has receiv- 

ed the unqualified approbation of the most 
distinguished mineralogists in Europe. The 
first part is devoted to the definitions of the 
terms employed in the description of crys- 
tals, which are given in a peculiarly dis- 
tinct and intelligible manner, and are am- 
ply illustrated by neatly executed diagrams. 

The principle upon which the reflective 
goniometer of Dr Wollaston is constructed, 
and the application of this elegant instru- 
ment, are so fully and clearly explained, 
that all idea of its use being attended with 
difficulty is wholly removed. In rendering 
the first part of his work quite elementary, 

Mr Brooke has enabled the young mineral- 

ogist, even if unacquainted with the rudi- 

ments of geometry, to make very consider- 
able progress in the science of Crystallog- 
raphy. Those who are not in the habit of 
mathematical investigations, and who can- 
not avail themselves of the theory of decre- 
ments in tracing the relation between the 
secondary and primary forms of crystals, 
will derive great assistance from the “ Ta- 
bles of the Modifications of the Primary 
Forms,” in the eleventh section. These 





} 
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ous throughout the book. The authors of | 


the various articles should have been men- 
tioned. We should render to every man his 
due. This injustice is becoming common, 
but we see no excuse for it. 

The errors which we have noticed, are 
sufficient to authorize usin saying, that they 
should not have been sanctioned by recom- 
mendations from the Presidents of Bowdoin 
and Middlebury Colleges, the Chancellor 
of Brown University, Dr Lyman of Hat- 
field, and Rodolphus Dickinson, Esq. 

Mr Strong’s selection of reading lessons, 
is, on the whole, very good. Perhaps he 


has not fully accomplished his object of 
giving these only, which are accommodated | 


to the capacities of the first and second 
classes in our Common schools. It may also 
be said, that too many of his pieces assume 
a very grave tone of morality, and hence 
are unnecessarily tedious to children. But 





| will enable them to compare all the classes 


of simple secondary forms with each other, 
and with their respective primary forms, 
and will present a general view of all the 
known classes of the primary. 

The fourth section contains a full explan- 
ation of the symbols used in the description 
of the secondary forms of crystals, and of 
the method of applying them. : 

In the Appendix, Mr Brooke has given 
an outline of the method of applying the 
theory of decrements, to determine the re- 
lations between the secondary and primary 
forms, and of calculating the laws of decre- 
ment. In these calculations he has sub- 
stituted spherical for plane trigonometry. 





*It was the intention of the learned author of 
the above work to have published an edition in this 
country, but being advised of the limited demand 
that could be expected for it, he relinquished the 
design, and has placed a few copies of the English 
edition in the hands of Dr J. W. Webster, for sale 
at the cost in London, viz. $3,50. Orders for the 
work may be addressed to Cummings, Hilliard, & 
Co., No. 1, Cornhill. 


Illustrated by four hun-| 


By Henry James _ not interested in the same branch of science 
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CUL BONO? 


What's the use of’t ? 
Trans. 


Norutne displays more clearly the fee. 
bleness of the human understanding, than 
the iiliberal prejudices which men vety 
generally entertain of their own personal 
pursuits. Science, which should correct 
the dimness of the vision, and give to it a 
wider scope, serves only to increase it. Or 
rather like the telescope, it extends the 
vision in the particular line in which it is di- 
rected, to the entire exclusion of every for- 
eignobject. “ Noauthor,” says Montesquieu, 
“can hope to be esteemed by such as are 


with himself. The philosopher has a sove- 
reign contempt for the man whose head is 
only stored with facts; and he is in his own 
turn looked upon as a visionary by the per- 
son endowed with a good memory.” This 
sagacious writer furnishes an exemplifica- 
tion of the truth of his own assertion, in 
another passage of his Persian Letters, 
where he characterizes poets, as “ authors, 
whose profession it is to impose shackles 
on good sense, and to bury reason under 
agrémens, as women used to be smothered 
under jewels and finery.” Montesquieu was 
a wit and a philosopher, but it is clear he 
understood little of the uses of poetry. 
The scholar contemns the man of business 
as one of “ Nature’s journeymen,” useful in 
keeping some of the coarser machinery of 
life in motion ; and the man of business with 
equal charity regards the student as an im- 
becile pedant, that knows nothing of the 
world, and is liable to have his pocket 
picked at every turn. The metaphysician 
looks down upon the chemist, the mineralo- 
gist, the botanist, as so many harmless 
grubs, busily occupied with the outer rind 
of the earth, to the neglect of the immor- 
tal mind which presides over it; and these 
again despise the metaphysician as a shal- 
low theorist, spinning cobwebs out of his 
brain, to entangle smaller fools than him- 
self. The treasures of the antiquarian are 
mere rubbish in the eyes of the poet, and 
the creations of the latter are silly dreams 
in the matter-of-fact apprehension of the 
former. In short, every profession recip- 
rocates a most cordial contempt for its op- 
posite; and the man of pleasure, who has 
no profession whatever, puts himself above 
them all, by despising them all equally. 
Even different branches of the same pur 
suit inspire no great respect for each other, 
and “ the player,” says La Bruyére, * loll- 
ing in his chariot, scatters the mud in the 
face of the great Corneille, to whose trage- 
dies he owes his fortune. Chez plusieurs, 
savant et pédant sont synonymes.” 

Of all these classes, none find it so diffi- 
cult to persuade others of their fair pre- 
tensions, as the cultivators of the elegant 
arts; none are brought down with such 
severity to the cynical standard of the 
cut bono? The collector of facts, the 
practical man of science, nay the vulgar 
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mechanic, the blacksmith, carpenter, tailor, 
&c. carry with them immediate conviction 
of the object and wtility of their labours ; 
but in what way do the poet, the painter, 
the novelist, &c. further the great business 
of life? How do they supply its wants or 
even its comforts? What serviceable dis- 
coveries have they ever made? What 
operative and before unknown truths have 
they revealed? In short, of what use are 
they? ‘ The Iliad and the Odyssey,” said 
a worthy mathematician, “may be very 
good poems, but, after all, what do they 
prove?” ‘The most enlightened sages, in 
their esprit de corps, have not concealed 
their contempt for pursuits so dissimilar 
from their own. Cicero, as Seneca records 
of him (Epist. 49), said, that “ if his age 
were to be doubled, he should find no time 
to throw away upon lyrical poetry.” The | 
poetry of Pindar! The Roman orator | 
is known, however, to have been guilty | 
ef bad verses himself, and it was perhaps | 
his ill fortune that led him to the splenetic | 
reflection. ‘“ We cannot attain to it,” says | 
Montaigne, “let us avenge ourselves by 
abusing it.” Nous ne pouvons pas y attein- 
dre, vengeons nous par en médire. Pascal, 
in his terrible “ Pensées,” declares that 
‘honest people make no distinction be- 





touching upon all the sweets of miscella- 
neous literature, as they were once accus- 
tomed to do, settle down upon some such 
dry and exceedingly wholesome topic as 
“ 'Tread-mill,” “ Arbitrary Government,” 
‘Combination Laws,” “Court of Chancery,” 
“ Price of Tea,” “ Holy Alliance,” “ Mine- 
ralogical Systems,” “ Office of Judge Advo- 
cate,” “ Dry Rot,” &c. &c.; all of them, 
save the last, crowded into one of the very 
last numbers of the Edinburgh Review. 


In our own country, the North American | 
has still an “ample verge” assigned to | 


purely literary discussion. But the spirit 
of the nation runs quite in another direc- 
tion; and the doctrine of utility is enforced 
in its broadest extent. In our growing 
state of society, where new relations are 
constantly suggesting new wants to be 
gratified, it is perhaps well that it should 
be so; and yet one might join with the 
author of a very beautiful essay on the 
“ Value of Classical Learning,” in a late 
number of the North American, in wishing 
that “a disinterested passion for the ele- 
gant and ornamental arts, might be super- 
added to those sober and practical views of 
utility,” by which the nation is distin- 
guished. 

But should the man of fiction be inclined 








tween the trade of a poet and that of an! to encounter the man of fact on his own 
embroiderer.” Pascal was a polemic and | ground of the cui bono, the latter may not 
a mathematician. Every one knows what | find himself to have so decidedly the ad- 
small account Locke has made of poetry, in| vantage as might at first be suspected. 
his valnabie treatise oh Education. “ Poetry Take the historian for example. What- 
and gaming, which usually go together, are | ever be his accomplishments as a fine writ- 
alike in this too, that they seldom bring | er, his value must chiefly rest upon his ve- 
any advantage but to those who have noth-| racity. Now what are our chances of 
ing else to live on.” “I know not what! meeting with a fair and faithful narrative ‘ 
reason a father can have to wish his son a Glance your eyes over antiquity and point 
poet,” &c. Every body knows also the | to the page whence we are to date the com- 
reply of Lord Burleigh to Queen Eliza-|mencement of a credible and consistent 
beth, upon her ordering a hundred pounds | chronicle of events. To pass by the enor- 
to be given to the author of the Fairy | mous fictions of the Asiatic and Egyptian 
Queen, whom the treasurer was pleased to | dynasties, and the debatable ground of 
denominate a ballad-maker. Sir Isaac | early Grecian story, the heroic ages, and 
Newton quotes Barrow, without dissenting | the expedition to Troy, let us come down to 
from him, as having defined poetry “a kind | the Father of History. How much do we 
of ingenious nonsense.” But instances need | here find to rely upon? “ All that Herodotus 
not be multiplied of the bigotted partiality | has himself seen,” say his advocates, “ is to 
of the most liberal minds for their own pe-| be believed.” And is this all! Out of this 
culiar walks, to the utter disparagement of | copious chronicle, is that only to be receiv- 
those of others, especially when these last ' ed, to which the historian can personally 
seem to shrink from atrial of their own testify! His books, * poeta mendacia dul- 
worth, at the merciless ordeal of the cuz! cia,” have indeed other claims than their 
bono. _“* Of what use is it?” said a famous eloquence to be patronised by the names of 
French critic, on hearing a poem highly the Muses. Even in the account of con- 
eulogized by some of his friends, “ will it; temporary transactions the reader finds his 
jower the price of grain?” ‘organ of credulity (if such there be in Dr 
This disposition to estimate every thing | Gall’s scheme) very liberally taxed, and 
upon the scales of the cuz bono has been | one may meet with some strange incongrui- 
gaining ground in the world during the! ties in the Persian expedition and charac- 
last century. Not that elegant arts are | ter that would lead him to the belief, that, 
abandoned, but attention is much more | had a Persian historian told the tale, the 
strongly and widely drawn to practical pur-! characters of Xerxes and his nation might 
suits (so called), to physical science, to poli- | have fared somewhat differently. 
tics, economy, statistics, &c.,in short tothose| How are we to reconcile the contradic- 
studies which seem to have a more direct and | tions of character imputed to some of the 
effectual influence upon the condition of so-| leading personages in Greece, in a riper 
ciety. ‘Take the leading foreign journals | period of her glory, when she became the 
for instance in Great Britain, a good test of | seat of philosophy and letters? What shall 
public opinion in this matter, and you will | we believe ef Socrates, of Aristophanes, the 
find that the critics now-a-days, instead of | philosopher and the poet, whose principles 
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have been the theme of so much jealous 
literary altercation from Plutarch to the 
present day? What of Dionysius, whose 
blackened reputation has been purified by 
the labours of successive apologists, until 
the “tyrant of Syracuse” shines forth a 
pure and devoted patriot. What of Philip 
of Macedon, who from a perfidious oppres- 
sor, the character imputed to him by De- 
mosthenes, has been metamorphosed by 
Mitford into a benevolent and enlightened 
sovereign. How stand the ancient founda- 
tions of Roman history? ‘Time has sapped 
them cruelly, and the first four centuries of 
her royal and republican grandeur, which 
have furnished the basis of so many fine 
schemes of government, of the profound 
treatises of Macchiavelli and of Montes- 
quieu in particular, are now discovered to 
be mere “ old wives’ tales.” 


“ Varias mutantia formas 
Somnia vana jacent ” 

The glorious self-devotion of Scevola, 
Cocles, the Horatii, of Lucretia, the inspi- 
ration of Numa, the patriotism of Brutus, 
it may be, and many other beautiful images, 
to which our fancies have fondly clung 
from earliest childhood, must all be aban- 
doned as dreams (Su ovsga, it is true) be- 
fore the eye of modern Criticism, which, 
like the telescope—if we may call upon 
this instrument to do us service once more— 
sees clearest into the remotest objects. 
What shall we believe of Carthage, that 
strange paradox of a faithless, savage peo- 
ple, and one of the most liberal and per- 
fect governments of antiquity? Had her 
historians survived, think you she would 
be registered in infamy as she now is? 
What shall we say of the Romans of a later 
date, of Sylla, the scourge or the saviour of 
his country? Of Pompey, the disinterest- 
ed patriot or the politic conspirator against 
the liberties of Rome? What of Tiberius, 
Nero, Domitian, &c. &c. the whole show of 
imperial monsters, whose black reputations 
Tacitus, like a righteous executioner, has 
hung up in chains, to the terror of posteri- 
ty? Who can gravely give credit to all 
the recorded atrocities of the exhausted 
octogenarian voluptuary in his isle of Ca- 
prea, of the incestuous incendiary Nero, or 
of Caligula conferring the consulship upon 
his horse. 


—_—__—“‘ Credat Judzus Apella; 
Non ego.” ; 





But to quote no other examples from an- 
tiquity of the perversion of historical truth, 
what shall we say of the accredited reports 
of George, bishop of Cappadocia, who, after 
a life of merciless extortion and gross im- 
piety, has been canonized as a Christian 
martyr, as “the patron saint of England, of 
chivalry, andof the garter.” 

In modern times, however, when the press 
diffuses knowledge rapidly .and widely, 
when truth may be freely and innoxiously 
recorded and reported, when the science 
of politics and government is more gener- 
ally as well as more thoroughly understood, 
we may expect to meet with veracious tes- 
timony. “ But how,” says that subtle poli- 
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tician, the Cardinal De Retz, “can I rely 
en the reports of writers who tell me of the 
motives and measures of the cabinet, when 
1, who am one of the actors, scarcely know 
what is passing there myself’”—Without 
running over the inconsistencies and num- 
berless obliquities in modern history, obli- 
quities which seem to have been multiplied 
by the extended interest, and the share 
now taken by men in the conduct of public 
affairs, and which have added the prejudices 
of party zeal to the other sources of histori- 
cal infidelity, let us simply cast our eyes 
upon the chronicle of our mother country, 
as compiled by her temperate and ablest 
historian. Without reverting to the hasty 
compilation of the early floating traditions 
of the Saxon dynasties, look at the latest 
period to which Hume has continued his 


path that leads to truth indespite of the many | latter from personal observation and per” 
hundreds that lead to error. sonal feeling. A just history represents 
But supposing both the man of fact and of | events as they are, and men as they appear. 
fiction to be virtuous and able writers in | A skilful fiction, on the other hand, repre- 
their peculiar departments, it may still be | sents men as they are and events as they 
doubted whether the former makes a wider | appear probable. Which then should pro- 
and more penetrating impression upon the|duce the deepest eflect upon the mind, 
public mind, than the latter. What history, | upon the character of the reader? 
for instance, can be pretended to have had} In the detence which we have set up for 
the same intellectual, moral, and political | works of fancy, we may seem to have wan- 
influence upon the character of a people, as | dered somewhat from the original ground 
the poems of Homer. A very discerning | of discussion, which was not a vindication 
critic pronounces them “ the bond which of any particular profession, but an exposi- 
held the Greek nation together.” Herodo- tion of the frequency of an undue estima- 
tus informs us that“ the whole theogony of | tion of the practical importance of our own 
the Greeks may be referred to the composi- | pursuits, to the exclusion of dissimilar ones. 
tions of Homer and Hesiod.”” The Greek And as an illustration of this we have en- 





tragic drama, fashioned upon a similar ele- deavoured to show what argument could be 
vated standard, had an obvious effect of sus- | offered in favour of pure fiction, as bein 


work, and after having adopted the appar- | taining that exalted tone of public feeling, a class of composition least defensible on 


ently dispassionate views of the philosophic | for which that people were so remarkabie; 
historian, turn to Brodie’s account of the | and their comedies, from a very opposite 
same period, and behold a new current of | cause, held a more positive controui over 
facts as well as of inferences let in upon! popular manners. 
you, that sweep away all your previous con- of Tyrtaeus, the sentence pronounced upon 


the score of utzltty. The man of fact, from 
the highest deductions of science, to the 


_ humblest effort of mechanical ingenuity, car- 


The familiar anecdote | 


ries with him immediate conviction of the 


_usefulnessofhislabours. “* Noman,” Voltaire 


clusions in an entirely opposite direction. | Homer by Plato, the ordonnance of the 


and of Cromwell, find their advocates in | certain class of peetry, all show the im- 


has somewhere remarked, “ is so much reve- 


Even the gloomy characters of Richard III, | Spartans prescribing the cultivation of a _renced by the world as the professor of an 


obscure and difficult science, whose results 


|mense weight attributed to this species of | are applicable to the common purposes of 


this benevolent age, and two eminent Eng- 
lish writers have endeavoured to wash them 
as white as those of most sovereigns. 

But why should we go to Europe for ex- 
amples in point, when they are so rife in 
our own country, nay, at our own doors. 
Notwithstanding the many circumstantial 
narrations of the first and most important 
battle of our revolution, the name of the 
veteran who virtually commanded in it, ‘for 
he absolutely controlled the point of dan- 
ger, and with his own troops sustained the 
whole weight of the attack,’ the name of 
Prescott has been hardly noticed, except 
in the incidental and scattering records of 
the few last years ;— Botta, in his celebrat- 
ed history of our war, has copied the same 
injustice, and our national painter, deceiv- 
ed by history, has assigned the commander 
in the redoubt the station and the appear- 
ance of acommon private. “Oh, quote me 
not history,” said Lord Orford to his son 
Horace, “ for that I know to be false.” 

But, says the man of fact, after all this 
stringing together of insulated instances of 
misapprehension or mendacity, there will 
still remain behind a large mass of valua- 
ble and incontestible truths. 
superior, of how much greater moment to 
mankind, is the historian, who from uncol- 
oured facts draws sane and _ philosophic 
deductions, to the writer of fiction, who 
spins out of his invention an ideal state of 
things that in conduct either leads to noth- 
ing or leads to error? 

It is true, bad works of every description 
are to be deprecated; but whether an ill- 
written novel or poem is as prejudicial to so- 
ciety as an iil-written history, may admit 
of a doubt. What we know to be false, 
can never have the same unwholesome in- 
fluence upon our conduct, as what we re- 
ceive as true, but which, in reality, is false. 
Then how difficult for the historian, with 
dil his honest intentions, to detect the one 


And how far | 


| composition among the enlightened Greeks. | life.” An enlightened mind, however, 
But to descend to our own times, it may be | should penetrate deeper. The positive in- 
, difficult to point to any one, or two, or any | fluence of speculative pursuits on man, al- 
| dozen regular histories that have produced | though less rapid in its operation than that 
_a stronger pulsation of public feeling than of practical pursuits, is not less certain. 


| the Waverley Romances. Exhibiting in the The physical enginery of the latter (if we 


| broad light, which they do, all distinguishing | may so express ourselyes) furnishes the 


| features of national character, ali the local | necessaries, the comforts, the luxuries of 
_and hereditary attachments, the prejudices | life. The moral enginery of the former 
| transmitted from their ancestors, and made | works only upon the heart and the under- 
|dear by such a descent, all the beautiful |standing. Inventions in mechanics, dis- 
fancies, the romantic superstitions, that | coveries in philosophy, researches in histo- 
have arisen out of the speculative temper ry, supply the wants of human life, and 
of the people and the wild complexion of |store the mind with such knowledge as 
their scenery, all the momentous objects for | may direct it in the conduct of human af- 
which they have contended, and the princi- ‘fairs. The productions of elegant art, the 
| ples which have animated them in the con- Speculative creations of genius, of whatever 
_test, in short, all those habits of thought, | kind, present beautiful and lofty subjects of 
| of feeling, of adventure, which have set | contemplation to the mind, that give a rel- 
_ them apart from all others and made them a | ish to life, or rather that raise us above life. 
| nation,—had histories similar to these by the | “ Because the acts or events of true histo- 
| author of Waverley appeared at an earlier | ry,” says Lord Bacon with that nice dis- 
| period, before the Scottish people had been | crimination which distinguishes him equally 
;cemented by so many other associations, | on subjects of taste as in philosophy,“ have 
they might have formed a bond of union as | not that magnitude which satisfieth the 
|coercive and as lasting as the fictions of |}mind of man, poesy feigneth acts and 
Homer. And should a novelist of equal | events greater and more heroical; because 
powers arise in our own country, youthful | true history propoundeth the successes and 
and plastic from its youth, as its national | issues of actions not so agreeable to the 
character now is, and altogether unexer- | merits of virtue and vice, therefore poesy 
cised by such an impulse, it might not be | feigns them more just in retribution, and 








easy to predict what would be his influence 
in binding together the scattered energies, 
the conflicting sentiments of the people, 
and animating them with a central princi- 
ple of feeling and action. 


those peculiarities in which history must 
yield to fiction. The former depicts men 
as they play their part in public life, that 
is, en masque ; the latter, as they are dis- 
closed in the unsuspicious intercourse of 
private and domestic life. The former 





copies from hearsay or written report, the 


We have but one word more to say of 


'more according to revealed Providence: 
| so as it appeareth, poesy serveth to magna- 
|nimity, to morality, and to delectation. 
And therefore it was ever thought to have 
/ some participation of divineness, because it 
doth raise and erect the mind, by submit- 


the mind; whereas reason doth buckle and 
bow the mind unto the nature of things.” 
Even inferior productions of imagination ; 
by presenting a means of innocent recrea- 
tion, wean the mind of the indolent and the 





vicious from grosser pleasures, and shed a 


ting the shows of things to the. desires of 
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frrace over the rudeness of society. Who 
then shall doubt their utility? Or what 
virtuous intellectual exercise is there, 
which is to be despised as unprofitable? 
‘‘Philosophy,” says an eminent writer, 
“‘ teaches us to regard all human pursuits 
as equally vain.” Philosophy, say we, 
should rather teach us to regard them as 
almost equally profitable. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Tue first article in the XLV. number 
is a review of General Sumner’s letter to 
‘President Adams, respecting the Militia 
System, with his answer; and of Captain 
Partridge’s observations upon the same sub- 
ject. The writer recommends that the na- 
tional government should arm the militia 
at the expense of the nation; that Scott’s 
system of discipline, now used by the Unit- 
ed States army, should be adapted to the 
militia; and that some kind of classification 
should be adopted, by which the severer 
labour and greater expense of time should 
fall upon the youngerclass. He states with 
force and accuracy the reasons which make 
those plans of occasional encampment of 
bodies of militia, which have often my 
and probably often will be urged upon the 
general and state governments, impolitic 
and inexpedient. We understand that the 
writer of this article is an officer in the! 
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have leisure and means to do what they 
will, and good taste enough to love what is 
beautiful. The contrast, rather the com- 
parison, instituted between the two great 
epic poets of Italy, pleased us perhaps more 
than any other part of this article. The 
merits of each are allowed him; and the 
faults of each are fairly stated ; and this the 
author has done as only he could have 
done, who had studied them for himself, and 
learned to appreciate and enjoy their ex- 
cellence. There are translations of parts 
of Pulci’s Morgante, of Ariosto’s Satires, 
and of the Ricciardetto of Fortiguerra, 
which, we suppose, should be accredited to 
the writer of the article. They are, espe- 
cially the last, so very good, that we can- 
not help hinting to the writer, that he may 
perhaps employ a part of his leisure pleas- 
antly and profitably in preparing for the 
public: translations of larger portions of 
Italian literature. The dramatic poetry of 
Italy did not fall within the scope of this 
writer’s plan; and he alludes to Alfieri’s 
writings slightly and seldom. This we re- 
gret, for if there be one European author 
of modern days, who must be read with ad- 
miration by every American, acquainted 
with his language, it is Alfieri. His high 
respect for the institutions of our native 
land is well known; and no one can read 
his tragedies—especially the best of them— 
without acknowledging how truly and deep- 





regular army of the United States; and it 
is gratifying to see a professional soldier | 
speaking with so much candour and good | 
sense of an instrument of warfare which | 
his brethren are rather too apt to despise. 
He has however fallen into one error, un- 
less we be greatly mistaken. He sup- 
poses the religious sects, now exempted by 
law from militia duty, would not complain 
were they taxed with the fine for the non- 
performance of this duty. We think, that 
no one at all acquainted with the princi- 
ples and habits of these sects can doubt 
that they would complain, and that the fine 
could only be collected by legal distress. 
A very large sum is annually levied by dis- 
tress upon the Quakers, in England, tor 
nonpayment of tythes and nonperformance 
of military duty. 

The third article is upon the Life and 
Genius of Goethe. It is well written and 
interesting; and discovers an extent and 
intimacy of acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of Germany which is highly credita- 
bie to the writer. We have no doubt that 
he speaks not only scholarly but wisely ; 
but are not sufficiently well versed in the 
mysteries of the German tongue, to vouch 
for the accuracy of his criticisms. 

The fifth article is a learned and beauti- 
fully written essay upon Italian Narrative 
Poetry. It is very long,occupying indeed fif- 
ty-three pages; but we believe no readers 
will think it too long ;—they certainly will 
not, who hold that the intellectof thiscountry 
is nowise deficient in strength, and rejoice 
at every new proof, that it will, ere long, 
receive due culture. We doubt not that 


the ornament of elegant literature will be } pies rustling, where the painted leaves are strown 





sought and won by those amongst us who 


ly they sympathize with what should be the 
habitual and ruling feelings of a citizen of 
this country. There are mistakes of the 
press in the French and Italian quota- 
tions, which disfigure the pages quite too 
much. 

The fourth article, upon Agriculture, is 
sensible and very well written. But there 
should be in this work, or elsewhere, a 
fuller exposition of the errors of the econ- 
omists, which, as the writer of this article 
states, Adam Smith did certainly adopt. 

We have not room to speak more partic- 
ularly of other articles. If some of the 
lighter publications of the day had been 
noticed, the number would certainly be 
more amusing,—though perhaps less in- 
structive. 





POETRY: 





AUTUMN WOODS. 


Ere, in the northern gale, 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of Autumn, all around our vale, 
Have put their glory on. 


The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep, the coloured landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground. 





And far in heaven, the while, 
The sun, that sends that gale to wander here, 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile,— 
The sweetest of the year. 


Where now the solemn shade, 
Verdure and gloom where many branches meet ; 
So grateful, when the noon of surmmer made 
The vallies sick with heat ? 


Let in through all the trees 
Come the strange rays; the forest depths are bright ; 
Their sunny-coloured foliage, in the breeze, 
Twinkles, like beams of light. 


The rivulet, late unseen, 
Where bickering through the shrubs its waters run, 
Shines with the image of its golden screen, 

And glimmerings of the sun. 


But, neath yon crimson tree, 
Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame, 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 

Her blush of maiden shame. 


Oh, Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad ; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 

And leave thee wild and sad! 


Ah, ’twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy coloured shades to stray ; 
Amidst the kisses of the soft southwest 

To rove and dream for aye; 


And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and 
power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 
And waste its little hour. B. 





NAHANT. 


Nahant, majestic Queen of promontories; 
Who ridest in the raging of the deep 

Like a sea-monster; by what potent hand 
Were thy unyielding crags deep-morticed 

In sockets caverned to the inmost earth. 
What strife of chaos or what shock of worlds, 
Sea-born, pressed upward thy amphibious bulk, 
Through the burst marble of the ocean’s floor. 
Ages and ages ere man looked on thee, 

Have thy rude batuements rung to the wreck 
Of continents of ice. Impregnable, 

Thou seem’st to stand a footstool for the weight 
Of that gigantic angel whom the world 
Cannot uphold alone. From thine oft shocked verge 
I look upon the violent strife of waters, — 

As thundering they dash on thee, and split 
And fly to atoms at thy touch, silvering 

Thy Atlantean shoulders with their spoil. 

I jove to look at thee by pale moonlight, 
When the dun Ocean, wearied out with rage, 
Submissive, lays his head upon thy lap, 

And slumbers, while his rustling silver curls 
Fringe with their shining ringlets thy dark feet. 
But when the awakened waters shudder 

In their dismaying sense of coming storms, 
Then is thy greatest glory. Then amidst 

The scorching lightning and the thunders’ din, 
The how! of frenzied elements, the sigh 

Of apprehensive and alarmed nature, 

Thou standest like to one that trusts in God ! 
How noble is the Ocean in his wrath? 

Swoln with the lashes of tempestuous winds, 
Headlong the green surge rushes upon thee ; 
And upward pouring with a thorough search 
Fills every hollow—till the massy bulk 





I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendours glow, 
Where the gay company of trees look down 

On the green fields below. 


My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks; the sweet southwest, at play, 


Of the black wave, rising and threatening stands, 
And then with one o’erwhelming, bursting stroke, 
Grinds the drenched granite in its giant arms! 
Thy strong rocks tremble, and the glittering spray 
Darts upward like the gleams of northern morn, 
And spreads around a cloud of silver dust ; 

Then suddenly the exhausted waters fall 
Relaxing from their gallant hold to drop 





Along the winding way. 


Into the bosom of their baffled host. 
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Deep-founded rock! thou curbstone of the sea, 

If there is aught unchangeable, ’tis thou! 

But with the.march of time, Niagara 

Has moved, and. what was once her home hears now 
Her voice from far; and thou too must depart ; 
But the great day that tears thee from thy hold 
Will leave a chasm whence must soon come forth 
Nature’s last groan ! 0. W. 





Spirits of Air! 
Who woke that heavenly strain 
Warm with seraphic fire ; 
Spirits of Air! O sweep again 
Your viewless lyre. 
Song of the Spirits. 
We are borne along on the passing gale, 
That softly is fannmg our silken sail, 
On its trembling wings as we float along ; 
Mortal! list to the Spirits’ song. 


From the distant land where the happy dwell, 
Where whispering lovers their fond vows tell, 
Where no sigh is heard save the sigh of love, 
Breathed by the Spirits who hither rove :— 


From the land where the jessamine ever 
blooms, 

And the Camalate* breathes its sweet per- 
fumes, 

Where light by day and by night there is none, 

Save the light that beams from beauty’s throne: 


Where Spring and Summer jorever reign, 
And the fairest flowrets bedeck the plain, 
Where blasts of the death-wind never blow, 
And the golden waters forever flow. 


Mortal! we've come on the zephyr’s wings, 
And have waked our wild harps’ murmurings, 
Our journey of love to thee to tell ; 
Mortal! ‘tis told—farewell—farewell. 

G. 





* The flower by which the heaven of Indra is 
perfumed. 





LINES FROM A TRAVELLER'S PORT FOLIO. 


I stood upon the lofty Alleghany. 

It was a summer morning—the bright sun 

Shone o’er the mountain tops on the fair vales, 

Which lay stretched out beneath his gladdening 

beam. 

Calm, peaceful vales, such as the aged love 

‘To rest their wearied limbs upon when life 

Draws near its close—such as young lovers seek. 

And there I stood upon that mountain’s brow, 

And looked upon the morning ;—far away 

On either hand, and where the Ohio glides 

Serenely to the bed of other waters, 

Lay fields of brightly shining summer grain, 

Where lusty arms plied nimble reaping hooks, 

And bright-eyed virgins, as of olden time, 

Them followed, and the yellow sheaf upreared. 

And there were pastures fair beneath mine eye, 

And o’er them grazed innumerous herds and flocks, 

‘The wealth of the strong man, who years ago 

Built his rude cabin by the beetling brow 

Of these eternal mountains, and sat down, 

And lopt the sycamore, and felled the oak, 

And had him sons and daughters born amidst 

The shouts and batth songs of savage tribes. 
And still | stood upon that mountain’s brow, 

And still it was the morning. O’er ne past 

A breath from out the deep and fearful glen, 

Which lay beside me, fringed with meagre pines— 

The shrubbery of the bleak mountain top. 

Within me was a voice which bade me look 

Upon the ages which had passed away ;— 

Upon the time when those far-spreading vales 

Were peopled by another race of uu: 

The builders of the proud sepuichral pile 

And architects of works of use unknown, 

*Tis thus the potent finger of decay 

Saps the foundation of all earthly things, 





And there will pass a very few brief years 

Ere all who people this fair land shall lie 

In the same grave which holds her earliest sons. 
The oak shall grow upon the well ploughed glebe— 
The wild vine leap upon the nectarine’s trunk, 
And strangle it with a too close embrace— 

The thistle shall o’errun the beautiful mead— 
The bison feed upon the cities’ site— 

The adder coil him in the lady’s bower 

And hiss upon the mastodon, as he 

Comes from his exile of a thousand years. 

And these shall be because such things have been, 
For nature is immutable and keeps 

No changeful course. J. 





FROM THE ITALIAN OF TASSO. 


There blooms no floweret of the plain, 
Whose petals boast so fair a stain, 

As thy sweet lips, my love! 
Nor does the zephyr whispering nigh, 
Nor all the woodland melody, 
The murmur of the bubbling spring, 
Such transport o’er my spirit fling, 

As thy sweet song, my love! 
May nought disturb its melody, 
Save the soft kiss and gentle sigh 

Of thee—and me, my love. G. 








INTELLIGENCE. 





CABINET OF MINERALS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


The liberality of several gentlemen of 
Boston, and their desire to promote the | 
study of Mineralogy and Geology in this 
vicinity, have lately been displayed in the | 
purchase of an extensive and valuable col- 
lection of minerals, which they have pre- 
sented to the University at Cambridge. 

This collection is now added to that pre- 
sented by Andrew Ritchie, Esq. and to- | 
gether with the specimens formerly trans- 
mitted by the French Government, and the 
late Dr Lettsom, with the additions made | 
by Dr Waterhouse, will constitute one of | 
the most complete and valuable mineralog- | 
ical cabinets in the United States. 

The collection embraces (with the ex- 
ception of a very few of the rarest sub- 
stances) all the late discoveries, and many 
of those specimens, the localities of which | 
are exhausted, and many of which are now | 
rarely met with even in the large collec- | 
tions of Europe. The suite of Ores is pe- | 
culiarly rich, as is likewise the volcanic | 
department; and the gems and precious | 
stones are numerous. The specimens are 
all weil characterized, and the crystalliza- | 
tions are remarkably fine. 

This collection is arranged in the spa- 
cious room formerly used as Commons Hall, 
being 45} feet in length, 364 feet wide, and 
17% teet high. 

Ihe specimens are placed in cases with | 
glass doors, against the walls of the room, 
which, to the height of ten feet, are com- 
pletely covered by them; a large propor- | 
tion of the most beautiful specimens are | 


arranged upon eight glazed tables, and the | 
residue in nearly 200 drawers. 

One of the tables is appropriated to the 
EXTERNAL CHARACTERS of mineral sub- 
stances, on which are disposed the most 
distinctly characterized specimens, illustrat- | 
ing all the technical terms of the science, | 
the different varieties of colour, of fracture, | 


—e 


lustre, transparency, hardness, &c. &c. To 
these succeed the most perfect crystals, 
illustrating the primary forms of Werner, 
and Haiy, the modifications of these forms, 
and the effect of truncations, bevelments, 
&c.—A suite of models of crystals, in wood, 
terminates this first division of the cabinet. 

The second division is the Systematic Ar- 
rangement of the different substances ac- 
cording to their chemical composition ; this 
method has been adopted as it is intended 
to combine the instruction in chemistry 
with mineralogy. 

The third division comprises the Geolog- 
ical part of the collection; in this the rocks 
are arranged in the relative order in which 
they are presented to us by nature ; and in 
connexion with each are seen the minerals 
composing the rock, and those which are 
more or less accidentally present in it, to- 
gether with the metallic ores and fossil re 
mains. 

The fourth division is Geographical, com- 
mencing with the mineral productions of 
the United States, arranged according to 
the States. 

The last division is intended to embrace 
all the products of the Mineral kingdom 
employed in the Arts and Manufactures, in 
their natural state, and in the different sta- 
ges of preparation. This department is one 
of peculiar interest and importance in this 
country, and can only be rendered coin- 
plete by the liberality of artists and man- 
ufacturers, who, it is hoped, will not be 
backward to transmit to the University such 
specimens as will best illustrate the differ- 
ent stages of all the processes connected 
with each substance. Thus, here will be 
seen the different ores, as when first taken 
from the earth, and the same in all the de- 
grees of purilication, &c.—the clays in all 
the stages of manufacture—the substances 
used in colouring, in the manufacture of 
glass, &c. Kc. 

Mineralogists throughout the country, it 
is hoped, will avail themselves of the per- 
mission granted by the Corporation of the 
University, to exchange duplicate speci- 
mens.— Boston Journal of Philosophy, &c. 


NEW FRENCH NOVEL. 

A companion to Ourika, called Gunima, 
from the pen of M. Hyppolite, has lately 
made its appearance at Paris. Gunima is 
a young and handsome negress, whose heart 
is wounded by the darts of love, and who 
cherishes a profound and passionate attach- 


/ment to a youthful white. Like Ourika she 


is subjected to many severe trials; but, un- 
like her, she ultimately triumphs. She 
meets with a heart that answers to her 
own, and from that grateful heart she ob- 
tains a marked preference over a white fe+ 


_male, proud of her colour, and of thé com- 


bined advantages of youth, beauty, and for- 
tune, by whom Gunima had long been treat- 
ed with the highest disdain. The scene be- 
longs to the Cape of Good Hope, at the 


(house of a rich Dutch merchant, who is 


accustomed to deliver up his slaves to the 
dreadful samboe (a whip composed of strips 
of the hide of the rhinoceros or the sea 
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cow) of a brutal and ferocious driver. The; fidently asserted as a matter of fact, but, 


son of this merchant, who has recently ar- | 
rived from Europe, where he has imbibed | 
feelings and habits of humanity, which, 
cause him to see with indignation the cruel | 
treatment inflicted on the slaves, declares | 
himself proteetor of these unfortunate crea- | 
tures, especially of two young [ottentots, | 
brother and sister, Igamma and Gunima, | 
whom his father consents to give up to him. | 
We will not follow the young white, and his 
black female companion, in a perilous ex- 
pedition against the lions, panthers, and el- 
ephants of the desert, and against the Bos- | 
jesmans, the most ferocious of all the sav-| 
age nations of Southern Africa. We will | 
leave to the curious reader the pleasure of | 
becoming acquainted with the African} 
Hebe (the name she receives as a slave), 

whose regular features, inexpressible sweet- | 
ness, settled melancholy (inspired by the 
sense of her misfortunes, and her humilia- 
tion), ingenuous tenderness, intrepid cour- | 
are auiidst innumerable vicissitudes, adven- ! 
tures, and dangers, and absolute devotion | 
to the man whom she loves, forin a striking | 
contrast, and one iniinitely to her advan-| 
tage, to the cold egotism, the asperity, and 
the insensibility of the beautiful Constance, | 
her haughty rival. 


——— 


MOUNT ROSA THE HIGHEST IN EUROPE. 


Dr Brewster has published, in his new 
«Edinburgh Journal of Science,” from the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of ‘Turin, | 
a translation of an account of the first as-| 
cent of the southern summit of Mount Rosa, | 
by MM. Zumstein and Vincent. Having | 
determined, by means of the barometer, | 
that the elevation of the southern summit, | 
which they had gained for the first time, | 
was 13,920 Paris, or 14,83564 English feet 
above the level! of the sea, they ascertained, | 
by a trigonometrical measurement theace 
made, that the elevation of the highest | 
summit of the mountain was 1680 Paris feet 
above it, or 15,600 (16,6264 English) above 
the level of the sea. Thus Mount Rosa is | 
in reality the highestin Europe; the height | 


—_—— 


of Mont Blanc, according to Prof. Tralles, | 
being only 14,793 Paris, or 15,7084 Eng-| 
lish feet. 





PERKINS’ STEAM-ENGINE. 

“« The Biblivtheque Universelle for March | 
$24, contains an elaborate paper on Mr! 
Perks’ Steain-Engine, by a friend of Mr| 
Perkins, which was carried to Geneva, and 
communicated to the editors, by Mr Church, | 
the American Consul, who had made a voy- | 
age to London for the express purpose of, 
seeing Mr Perkins’ apparatus. 


and it presents, we believe, the first at- 
tempt to explain its operation on philosoph- 
ical principles. 
therefore, more particularly on the latter 
sround, to examine it, having hitherto 
looked in vain for any rational account of 
Mr Perkins’ plans, or of those advantages 


This paper | 
ran tat } ’ } st Oj] plete d elas ti {! 
contains the most compic escription o 

the above engine which las yet appeared, | 


We have been anxious, | 





arising from them which have been so con- 





which we confess we have been from the 
beginning doubtful of, from what is already 
known of the nature and principles of heat | 
and of steam. Having read the paper, how- 
ever, we really see nothing advanced in it 
which tends in the least to alter the opinions 
we had previously formed; and those who 
expect in it any reasons to satisfy their cu- 





riosity or belief, will undoubtedly be dis- 
appointed. In place of that clear and 


low as 40°, 2. Although the water expos- 
ed in this manner to the intense heat of 
the furnace, remains permanently cold, yet, 
if any crack or opening should take place 
in the bottom of the boiler within which the 
water is pressed with a force of at least 
400 |b. on the inch, yet no water will issue 
at the opening. The reason assigned for 
this, we are unable to comprehend, or to 
render intelligible. 3. It is proposed to 


“pump back the heat” into the boiler, after 


philosophical exposition of causes and ef- | it has done its office of impelling the piston in 


fects, which such a subject demands, and 


_ the cylinder; to pump it back into the gene- 


certainly adinits of, if any real discovery | rator, and to cause it in this way to act again 


has been made, we are bere presented with | 


such a mass of mere theories and assump- 
tions, together with such fanciful paradoxes, 
and downright absurdities, as we believe 
have seldom been brought forward in the 
shape of philosophy. Instead of proceed- 
ing with a plain statement of experiments, 
and of consequences deducible from them, 
or advancing clearly and boldly forward 
from principles already known, to some 
great and striking conclusion, the author is 
continually halting in his career, and be- 
wiiders himself in a maze of obscure and 


_ unintelligible speculation, ingeniously con- 


trived, one would think, to puzzie himself 
and his readers. He appears to entertain, 
in some respects, very correct views on the 
nature of heat, and its expansive force; but 
he has taken up some strange notion re- 
garding its power of compressing a confin- 
ed liquid, such as the water in a generator, 


| and of forcing or squeezing out of it, “as 


from a sponge,” the heat which it contains. 
This, and several other notions of a similar 
kind, seem to have confused his whole ideas 


| oi the subject he attempts to explain; so 


that, though his remarks on other points 
are, in many respects, sensible and judi- 
cious, yet on these topics he appears inca- 


_pable of reasoning with his accustomed ac- 


curacy and vigour of judgment. We are 
olten at a loss to know what he would 
be at; and all his endeavours to prove 
what he wishes to demonstrate, are yain. 


| He occasionally proceeds so clearly and 
| methodically with his principles, that you 


are prepared for some important conse- 
quences ; instead of which you are landed 
in some ingenious paradox,—some palpable 
inconsistency,—some result which turns out, 


_after all, mere assertion or assumption, or 


not deducible trom the premises ; or, lastly, 


some obvious truth, in which you are sur- | 


prised the author can discover any thing 


| new or important. 


Having only just received this paper, our 
limits do not permit us to enter more fully 
into the particulars of it in the present 
number. We shall just state, therefore, in 
proof of what we have said, one or two, as 


a specimen of the propositions maintained | 


there. 1. It is said, that, in the generator, 
or high-pressure boiler, the heat is great- 
est at the top, and decreases towards the 
bottom, against which the flame and heat 
of the furnace are chiefly directed ; so that 
while the temperature of the upper part of 
boiler is at 400°, that of the lower part 
next the fire may, in extreme cases, be so 


and again upon the piston; so that, in this 
manner, the author, in the fervour of his 
imagination, thinks it but reasonable to ex- 
pect, that an apparatus of this kind may be 
constructed, which, when once sufficiently 
heated, will continue to move forever, and 
to drive machinery of itself, without any 
farther consumption of fuel. On looking 
|into his description of this part of the ap- 
| paratus, we find the plan consists merely in 
| heating the water of the generator by the 
waste steam from the cylinder,—a plan 
'which has been already frequently propos- 
| ed, and which is indeed practised to a cer- 
tain extent in every steam engine in the 
| kingdom.” 

The above statement is copied from the Ed- 
‘inbugh Philosophical Journal into the Bos- 
| ton Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. The 
editors of the Boston Journal in republish- 





ing it, refer their readers to an account of 


'Mr Perkins’ Engine in a former number, 
also copied from the Edinburgh, in which 
| Mr Perkins and his invention are spoken 
‘of in terms of high commendation. They 
also remark, in justice to Mr Perkins, that 
| he is not to be considered answerable for 
| all the absurdities which are published, in 
various forms, in the accounts of his engine, 
by people who are ready to admire wihat- 
/ever they do not understand.” Fora care- 
| ful and judicious examination of the prin- 
ciples upon which the new discovery of Mr 
Perkins purports to be founded, and an ex- 
position of the fallacv of some points which 
he has assumed, we beg leave to refer to 
an article in the same Journal, Vol. I. p. 294. 








NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY. 
We noticed in one of our late numbers 
a change in the editorial department of this 
work; the following uotice of the plan on 
-which it will in future be conducted, ac- 
; companied the Journal for October. 
| «The general plan and principles of the 
. work will continue the same that they have 
‘hitherto been, and no exertions will be 
spared on the part of its conductors, to ren- 
der it worthy of a continuance of the lib- 
eral patronage it has received, Each num- 
| ber will in future contain, 
| «1, A department for original communi- 
cations, which will comprehend such papers 
'as have been usually placed in the first 
_part of the numbers. It is desirable that 
this department should be made the deposi- 
| tory for as nuch information as possible re- 
| lating to the history and treatment of the 
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diseases of New England. Every section | 
of country has something in the features of 
its diseases, and consequently something in 
the treatment they require, peculiar to it- 
self. Every physician also meets occa- 
sionally with a common disease under a 
form somewhat new, requiring, of Course, 
a modification of its treatment. Communi- 
cations relating to these peculiarities, and 
to these occasional modifications of disease, 
would be highly valuable and interesting; 
very much more so than the narration of 
any cases, however curious and extraordin- 
ary, since the general deductions which we 
make from our whole practice, are worthy 
of much more confidence than those deriv- 
ed from any single cases. Essays of the 
kind here alluded to, are particularly soli- 
cited, whilst, at the same time, other com- 
munications upon anatomical, physiological, 
and practical subjects, and accounts of im- 
portant cases, will be extremely acceptable. 

“2. The second department will contain 
Miscellaneous Notices upon the various 
subjects connected with medicine, both ori- 
ginal and selected; including abstracts of 
such cases as do not appear of sufficient 
importance to be detailed at length; intel- 
ligence with regard to new remedies; no- 
tices of operations in this city and else- 
where, Ac. Ke. 

** 3. This will consist of Reviews of New 
Publications, which are intended to be 
principally analytical. 

“4, Selections from other Journals, ei- 
ther foreign or American. 

* 5. Intelligence. 

“6. A List of New Medical Publica- 
tions, and of works proposed and in the 
press. This list is intended to embrace 
both domestic and foreign works, in order 
to give as complete a view as possible of the 


either of these subjects is entitled to the| 
premium of fifty dollars, or a gold medal of 
the same value. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR OCTOBER. 





By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. 


No. IL, Vol. 2, of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 

Institutes of Natural Philosophy, The-| 
oretical and Practical. . By William Enfield, | 
LL. D. Fourth American edition, with improve- 
ments. 

A Greek Grammar, principally abridged | 
from that of Buttmann, for the use of Schools. 

A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Real Actions. By Asahel Stearns, Professor of 
Law in Harvard University. 

Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts | 
of Scripture ; addressed to Christian Assemblies in | 
Villages near Cambridge. To which are added, 
Six Morning Exercises. By Robert Robinson. 
First American Edition; with a Life of the Author. 











By Oliver Everett—Boston. 
A Letter to John Lowell, Esq., in Reply 


to a Publication entitled “ Remarks on a Pamphlet 
printed by the Professors and Tutors of Harvard 
University, touching their Right to the exclusive 
Government of that Seminary.” By Edward Ev- 
erett. Svo. pp. 102. 





By Glazier & Co.— Hallowell, Me. 


Elements of Arithmetic, translated from 
the French of M. Bezout, and adapted to the use 
of American Schools. In this work the principles 
of arithmetic are developed with great clearness, 
according to the analytic method: and the opera- 
tions explained witha perspicuity, for which the 
author is unrivalled among Mathematicians. To 
the original text of Bezout some additions have 
been made from the writings of Raynaud, La 
Grange, Lacroix, and others; and a Systematic Ar- 





medical literature of the day, and to enable 
the directors of libraries, and physicians | 
who are forming private collections, to se- | 
lect more easily the works they may wish 
to import. Authors and publishers, who 
wish to have their works inserted in this 
list, are earnestly requested to send the 
title, number of pages, &c. of their books, 
io the editors, as soon as they issue from 


the press. 





30YLSTON MEDICAL PRIZE QUESTIONS, 


The annual adjudication of the Premiums 
established by that distinguished benefac- 
tor of our University, Mr Boylston, took 
place in August last. One of the medals 
only was awarded, and was given to Samuel 
Cartwright, M. D. of Natchez, Mississippi, 
for a Dissertation upon the question “ How 
long may the human body remain immers- 
ed in water without extinction of life; and 
at what period after immersion will it be 
useless to employ restorative means ?” 

The following are the subjects proposed 
for 1825. 

1. “To what extent has the Vaccine 
Disease been found to be a preventive of 
the Small Pox :” 

2. “On the History of the Autumnal 
Fevers of New England °” 





Fhe author of the best Dissertation on! By Gen. H. L. Villaume Ducourdray Holstein, 
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rangement of Rules, a method essential for prac- 
tical usefulness, has been preserved. And in addi- 
tion to all applications of numbers which have 
been made by the latest writers on the subject, it 
contains an Illustration of the Method of forming 
Powers and extracting Roots, and an Explanation 
of the Theory of Logarithms, with their uses. The 
whole interspersed with numerous Examples. By 
Nathaniel Haynes, A. B., Tutor in Mathematics at 
Gardiner Lyceum. 





By Dorr & Howland—Worcester, Mass. 


The Ladies’ Companion. Containing, 
First, Politeness of Manners and Behaviour, from 
the French of Abbé de Bellegarde. Second, Fen- 
elon on Education. Third, Miss More’s Essays. 
Fourth, Dean Swift's Letter to a Young Lady Newly 
Married, Fifth, Moore’s Fables for the Female Sex, 
carefully Selected and Revised. By a Lady in the 
County of Warcester, Mass. 





By Clark & Lyman—Middletown, Conn. 


Elegant Lessons; or the Young Lady’s 
Preceptor. Being a series of Appropriate Reading 
Exercises in Prose and Verse, carefully selected 
from the most approved Authors, for Female Schools 
and Academies. Including some Remarks upon 
the Principles of Correct Reading, with a brief Dis 
sertation on Poetry asa Reading Exercise; and 
the different kinds and constructions of Poetic Feet. 
By Samuel Whiting, Esq. 

By C. Wiley—New York. 

Memoirs of Gilbert Motier La Fayette. 
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who contributed under the fictitious name of Peter 
Feldmann, to his liberation from the Prisons of 
Olmutz. Translated from the French Manuscript. 





By J. & J. Harper—New York, 


Elements of the Etiology and Philosophy 
of Epidemics. In two Parts. By Joseph Mather 
Smith, M. D. 


By H. C. Carey & I. Lea—Philadelphia, 


Tales of a Traveller. Part Il. & Ill. By 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. Author of “The Sketch 
Book,” “ Bracebridge Hall,” &c. 

Body and Soul; consisting of a series of 
Lively and Pathetic Stories. 

A Treatise on the Law of Partnership. 
By Basil Montague, Esq. With Notes and Refer- 
ences to American Decisions, by a Member of the 


Digest of American Reports. Which 
contains the Reports of Maryland, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Virginia, South Carolina, and Tennes- 
see. Vol. IIL By T. J. Wharton, Esq. 

Collection of Living Plays. 8 vols. 24mo, 

An Address, delivered before the Phila- 
delphia Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, 
at its meeting, July 20, 1824. By Matthey Carey, 
Esq. 


| Philadelphia Bar. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 


By E. Littell—Philadelphia. 


Narrative ofa Pedestrian Journey throughs 
Russia and Siberian Tartary, from the Frontiers of 
China to the Frozen Sea and Kamtchatka, per- 
formed during the years 1820, 21, ’22, and °23. by 
Captain John Dundas Cochrane, R. N. 

The Economy of the Eyes; Precepts for 
the Improvement and Preservation of the Sigiit ; 
Plain Rules, which will enable all to judge exactly 
when, and what Spectacles are best calculated for 
their Eyes; Observations on Opera Glasses and 
Theatres, and an account of the Panerotic Magni- 
fier, for Double Stars and Day Telescopes. By Wil- 
liam Kitchiner, M. D. Author of * ‘The Cook’s Or- 
acle,’ “The Art of Invigorating and Prolonging 
Life,” “The Pleasure of Making a Will,” &c. oc. 

The Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science, No. XXVII. for September 1824, 





By John Young—Philadalphia. 


The Universal Writer, or Short Hand 
Shortened ; being the most correct, easy, speedy, 
and legible Method ever yet discovered, whereby 
more may be written in one Hour than in eighty 
Minutes by any other System heretofore published. 
By Isaac Stetson, Professor of Stenography. 





By Mc Carty & Davis, and Carey & Lea— 
Philadelphia 


Shakspeare. 2 vols. 8vo. With five Plates. 





By P. Potier—Poughkepsie, N. Y. 


Potter’s Compend. The Infantry Exer- 
cise of the United States’ Army, Abridged, for the 
use of the Militia of the United States. Fifth Edi- 
tion. To which is added Compliments by Troops 
under Review, andthe Form and Course of Inspec- 
tion, Abridged from the General Regulations for the 
Army. 





By James Thomas—Georgetown, D. C. 


A Poem on the Restoration of Learning 
in the East. Which obtained Mr Buchanan’s 
Prize. By Charles Grant, Esq. M. A. 





By A. Picket, jr—Wheeling, Va. 


Picket’s Juvenile Spelling Book, or Ana- 
lytical Pronouncer of the English Language. New 
Kdition, Inproved, now brought to a standard form. 
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LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS 
FOR OCTOBER. 





At the University Press—Cambridge. 


{Several of which are shortly to be published by 


CuMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. Boston. | 


A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- 


umes. Vols VI. and VII. 


Collectanea Greca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition; m which the Latin of the Notes 


and Vocabulary is translated into English. 


Publius Virgilius Maro ;—Bucolica, Geor- 


gica,et Eneis. With English Notes, for the use 
of Schools. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
con in English of all the words contained in them; 
designed for the use of Schools. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
ren Colburn. 

Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
In 4 vols. 12mo. [Subscriptions received at No. 1, 
Cornhill, Boston, and at the Bookstore, Cambridge. | 

Letters on the Gospels. By Miss Han- 
nah Adams. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 
comprehending the Doctrine of Equilibrium and 
Motion, as applied to Solids and Fluids, compiled 
from the most approved writers, and designed for 
the use of the Students of the University of Cam- 
bridge, N. E. By John Farrar, Professor of Math- 
ematics and Natural Philosophy. 





By True & Green—Boston. 


Memoirs of the Campaign of the North 
Western Army of the United States, A. D. 1812. 
In a series of Letters addressed to the Citizens of 
the United States. With an Appendix, containing 
a brief Sketch of the Revolutionary Services of the 


Author. By William Hull, late Governor of the | 


Territory of Michigan, and Brigadier General in 
‘he Service of the United States. 





By Richardson & Lord—Boston. 


The Agricultural Reader. By Daniel 
Adams, M. D. 





By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. 


A Stereotype Edition of the Bible, in 
Svo. 

An Edition of the Bible in Spanish, in 
12mo. 


By Wells & Lilly—Boston. 


A System of Universal Geography. By 
M. Malte-Brun Editor of the Annales des Voya- 
ces, &c. 7 vols. 8vo. 


By H.C. Carey & I. Lea—Philadelphia. 


A Treatise on Dislocations and Frac- 
tures of the Joints; with Notes and Additions. By 
J. D. Godman, M. D. 8vo. With 20 Plates. 

Chapman on Fever. 

Cooke on Nervous Diseases. 

A System of Midwifery. By William P. 
Dawes, M. D. 

Tales of a Traveller, Part IV. 

A Treatise on Derangements of the Liv- 
er, Internal Organs, Nervous System, Pathological 
and Therapeutical. By James Johnson, M. D. 


By Anthony Finley—Philadelphia. 


By Abraham Small— Philadelphia. 


Five Thousand Precepts in all the Use- 
ful and Domestic Arts, constituting a Complete and 
Universal Practical Library, and Operative Cyclo- 
pedia. By Colin Mac Kenzie. 





By A. Picket, jr—Wheeling, Va. 


Picket’s Mentorial Reader, and Youth’s 
Definition Class Book, containing three essential 
Articles of Instruction, viz. First, Reading in 
Prose and verse. Second, The Definitions of the 
Words inthis Volume, and those in the Juvenile 
Spelling Book, appropriately Arranged for School 
use. Third, Rules for Reading, Spelling, and Pro- 
nouncing. 

Picket’s Analytical English Grammar, 
comprising its Principles and Rules adapted to the 
business of Instruction in Primary Schools. 


eee 
WORKS PROPOSED. 
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By Carey & Lea—Philadelphia. 


A Translation and Abridgment of Brous- 
sais’ Medical Works. By J. D. Godman, M. D. 








By A. Picket, jr—Wheeling, Va. 


Grammar of Astronomy. Illustrated by 
Diagrams and Problems on the Globes. For the 
use of Schools and Academies. To which is added 
a Vocabulary of Geometrical and Astronomical 
Terms, with Questions for Exercise. By J. Fowle. 








ADVERTISEMENTS: 





PROSPECTUS 


Or a Collection of English Literature, 
Edited by Wasuinaton Irvine, Ese., and 
now publishing by subscription, by A. & W. 
GALIGNANI, andJuLrs Dinort, Senior, Paris, 
and H. C. Carey & I. Lea, Philadelphia. 


This Collection will contain the best 
works of the most eminent English authors, 
in every department of literature, com- 
mencing with Geoffrey Chaucer, and com- 
ing down to the present day. 

A careful selection will be made from 








such only as are of high celebrity and per- 
| taken in selecting from those of later date ; 
| 


| 


| pany his works, either selected or collated 


each containing about five hundred pages. 





A Dictionary of Quotations. 


the works of the earlier writers, limited to 
manent interest. A greater scope will be 


but where the works of an author are vol- 
uminous, those of inferior merit and mere 
temporary interest will be omitted. 

A biography of each author will accom- 


from the best biographies extant, with any 
additional information that may be obtained 
from other sources. A portrait of the au- 
thor will also be given, engraved by the 
first artists; together with an autograph. 
The collection will embrace the best 
works in Philosophy, Morals, Politics, El- 
oquence, Poetry, and the Drama; and will 
also include the novelists of distinguished 
merit. It will thus constitute a complete 
gallery of English authors; and a body of 
English literature such as has never been 


for the whole collection, or for the works 
of separate authors. 

The typographical execution will be un- 
der the direction of Mr Jutes Dinot, Se- 
nior. The different works will be printed 
after the best London editions ; and no ex- 
pense will be spared, in correcting the 
press, to entitle them to challenge com- 
parison, in point of correctness, with the 
originals. The publishers are enabled, 
from the arrangements they have made, to 
speak with the fullest confidence on this 
head. 

The publishers respectfully suggest the 
following considerations, as warranting their 
hopes of liberal patronage in this arduous 
undertaking. 

It will put the admirers of English liter- 
ature in possession of an elegant and ex- 
tensive English Library, printed in a supe- 
rior style, uniform in size, type, and paper, 
and at a very moderate price. 

Many of the earlier authors therein in- 
cluded have become extremely rare. They 
exist only in old editions, inconvenient 
in size, badly printed, and on inferior pa- 
per. They are not to be procured by per- 
sons residing in this country without much 
difficulty, delay, and expense. 

Most of the later authors, though infe- 

rior in all respects to the elegant edition 
now offered, cannot be obtained at less 
than double the price; and there is always 
great delay in procuring them from Eng- 
land. 
The mode of publication by monthly 
portions, will, it is presumed, so divide the 
expense as to place the collection within 
the reach of the most moderate means; 
while the admission of subscriptions for de- 
tached parts, will permit a selection to 
such persons as may not wish to subscribe 
for the whole. 


TERMS. 


This superb collection will be printed ou 
paper of three qualities :— 
1. On fine paper at two dollars per 
volume. 
2. On vellum paper, with a proof impres- 
sion of the portrait, at two dollars and 
seventy-five cents per volume. 
3. On large superfine vellum paper, with 
a proof impression of the portrait, and the 
etching on India paper, at four dollars per 
volume. Only fifty copies will be printed. 
The public are respectfully requested to 
forward their subscriptions without delay, 
as the works most in demand will be the 
first put to press. 
N. B. The works of Oliver Goldsmith 
will form the first four volumes. They are 
now in the press, and will be published 
shortly. 
LIST OF AUTHORS INTENDED TO BE 
PUBLISHED. 


Chaucer’s select Works, 1 vol. 
Donne’s select Poems, Gower’s select Po- 





presented in a collective form. 
Two volumes will be published monthly, 





ems, Howard’s (Henry, Earl of Surrey) 
Poems, Wyatt’s (Sir Thomas) Poems, 
1 vol. 


Subscriptions will be received either | Spenser’s (Edm.) Poems, 2 vols. 
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More’s (Sir Thomas, Lord Chancellor) Uto- 
pia, Raleigh’s (Sir Walter) _ politica! 
Works and Poems, Sidney’s (Sir Philip) 
Miscellanies and Poems. 1 vol. 

Bacon, (Lord Chancellor) his Novum Or- 
ganum, with his Works in English, ex- 
cepting his unfinished Works on Natural 
History, his treatises on Theology and 
Law. 3 vols. 

Shakspeare’s Works, with the most ap- 
proved Commentaries and Notes, 12 vols. 

Johnson’s (Ben) select Works. 1 vol. 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s select Works. 2 
vols. 

Hobbes on Government and Morals, Sid- 
ney’s (Algernon) select Works. 1 vol. 
Butler’s (Samuel) poetical Works. 2 vols. 

Clarendon’s (Lord) Works. 8 vols. 

Milton’s poetical Works. 2 vols. 


Cowley’s (Abr.) select Works, Prior’s 
(Mat.) select Works, Waller’s select 
Works. 1 vol. 


2 vols. 


Taylor’s (Jeremy) select Works. 
1 vol. 


Temple’s (Sir Wm) select Works. 

Dryden’s poetical Works. 1 vol. 

Locke’s complete Works, excepting his 
theological Works and Letters. 5 vols. 

Otway’s Works. 1 vol. 

Swift’s historical, political, satirical, and 

oetical Works. 6 vols. 

Shaftesbury’s (Earl) Characteristics. 2 vols. 

Addison’s select Works. 4 vols. 

Bolingbroke’s (Lord) political and _histor- 
ical Works. 3 vols. 

Watts’ philosophical Works, and Poems. 
1 vol. 

Young’s Works. 

Pope’s Works. 

Gay’s select Works. 1 vol. 

Richardson’s Novels. 10 vols. 

Montague’s (Lady Mary W.) Letters. 2 vols. 


2 vols. 
5 vols. 


Chesterfield’s (Earl of) Letters. 2 vols. 
Warburton’s select Works. 1 vol. 
Thomson’s (James) Works. 1 vol. 
Fielding’s Novels. 5 vols. 

Chatham’s (Earl of ) Works. 1 vol. 
Johnson’s (Dr Samuel) Works. 8 vols. 


ffume’s philosophical Works and History, 
withits Continuations. 15 vols. 

Sterne’s Works. 3 vols. 

Akenside’s poetical Works, Collins’ poetic- 
al Works, Gray’s poetical Works, Say- 
age’s poetical Works. 1 vol. 

Armstrong’s poetical Works, -Beattie’s po- 
eiical Works, Cotton’s (Sir R.) poetical 
Works, Falconer’s poetical Works. 1 vol. 

Smollett’s Works. 3 vols. 

Robertson’s Works. 8 vols. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries. 4 vols. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 3 vols. 

Chapone’s Letters on the Mind, Gregory’s 
Leracy to his Daughter, Pennington’s 
Advice to her Daughter. 1 vol. 


Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works. 4 vols. 
Burke’s select Works. 5 vols. 
Cow per’s Works. 1 vol. 


Berkley’s philosophical and political Works. 


J vol. 
Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Letters. 2 vols. 


Gibbon’s Works. 12 vols. 
De Lolme on the Constitution of England. 
1 vol. 











Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 2 vols. 

Junius’ Letters. 2 vols. 

Fox’s (Charles Jas.) select Speeches. 1 vol. 

Pitt’s (William) select Speeches. 1 vol. 

Ossian’s Poems. 1 vol. 

Burn’s poetical Works. 1 vol. 

Sheridan’s (R. B.) Works, including a se- 
lection of his Speeches. 3 vois. 

Erskine’s (Lord Chancellor) select Speech- 
es. 1 vol. 

Mitford’s History of Greece. 7 vols. 

Stewart’s (Dugald) philosophical Works. 
3 vols. 

Mackenzie’s Novels. 2 vols. 

Bloomfield’s poetical Works, Wordsworth’s 
poetical Works. 1 vol. 
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mighty rivers and inland seas, which intersect our 


country with a magnificence and grandeur un- 
known in any other region of the globe, gave evi- 
dence that restless and destroying man had early 
tracked the untilled soil with steps of blood, and 
awakened the startled echoes of this new world, 
with the discord of his mad ambition. 

‘ Villages and towns now rise on the site of those 
forests which, forty-five years since, witnessed the 
fierce encounters of two adverse armies; and 
churches and seminaries for the instruction of 
future patriots and statesmen occupy the spot, 
where the cruel savage immolated his unfortunate 
captive, or performed the superstitious rites of his 
untutored worship. The frowning wilderness has 
become the scene of gaiety and splendor, where 
the bloom and brightness of beauty, the enchanting 
vagaries of fashion, and the luxurious refinements 
of wealth unite their witching influence; where 


Campbell’s poetical Works, Roger’s poet- | the graceful dance, the ravishments of music, and 


ical Works. 1 vol. 

Crabbe’s poeticai Works. 2 vols. 
Southey’s poetical Works. 3 vois. 

An auxiliary work, in six volumes, un- 
der the title of MisceLLAnres or ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, will contain a series of rare, 
choice, and curious productions, selected 
from various English writers, ancient and 
modern, whose general works may be ei- 
ther of too early a date, or not of sufficient 
interest to warrant entire publication in 
the preceding collection; it will also fur- 
nish many individual and fugitive articles, 
drawn from manuscripts, obsolete works, 


| and other sources, not within the reach of 


general readers. It will, of course, con- 
tain many rich morsels and delicacies of 
literature. 





Subscriptions will be received by the 
publishers in Philadelphia, and by Cum- 
mings, Hilliard, & Co., Boston; E. Bliss & 
E. White, New York; E. J. Coale, Balti- 
more; P. Thompson, Washington; P. Cot- 
tom, Richmond ; C. Bonsal, Norfolk ; W. 


H. Berrett, Charleston; J. R. Arthur, Co- | 


lumbia ; W. T. Williams, Savannah; W. 
J. Hobby, Augusta; W. M’Kean, New 
Orleans. 

ico- Specimens of the work may be seen 
at any of those places. 








LATELY PUBLISHED 


By Cummines, Hiitxii1arp, & Co. and for 
sale at their Bookstore, No. 1. Cornhiil, 
Boston, “Saratoga, a Taie of the Revolu- 
tion.” The portion of American History 
with which this Yale is interwoven is that 
of the Northern Campaign of 1777, which 
terminated in the surrender of General 
Burgoyne’s army to General Gates. The 


following extract is a fairsampie of the au- | 


thor’s manner of writing, and will serve, it 
is hoped, to bring into more general notice 
a work, which, in the popular style of ro- 
mance, recapitulates a series of events 
highly interesting to every citizen of the 
United States. 


“That part of New York which in the year 1777 
was the scene of contest between the two experienc- 
ed Generals, Burgoyne and Gates, exhibited at that 
period few marks of cultivation or improvement, ex- 
cept such as might be occasionally observed around 
the log hut of some enterprizing settler, who had 
ventured to mvade the solitary wilderness. The 
remains of several forts also on the borders of those 


i 
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every varying pleasure which invention can devise, 
conspire to charm away the hours of the gay and 
idle throng, who annually resort to taste the far 
famed waters of Saratoga. Nor can the foot of the 
American press the soil, mingled, as it is, with the 
dust of the great and the brave, without a thrill of 
national pride, as he recalls the events of the year 
so glorious in the annals of his country, and which 


| have shed a tinge of romantic, we had almost said 


of classic interest over the wild scenery of the 
north.” See Vol. I. pp. 134-5, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


By Sum™ines, Hirirarp, & Co. The Bos- 
ton Journal of Philosophy and the Arts, in- 
tended to exhibit a view of the Progress ot 
Discovery in Natural Philosophy, Mechan- 
ics, Chemistry, Geology and Minerology, 
Natural History, Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology, Geography, Statistics, and the 
Fine and Useful Arts. Conducted By John 


iW. Webster, M. D., John Ware, M. D., 


and Mr Daniel Treadwell. 


No. VIII. Sep- 
tember, 1824. 


CONTENTS. 


ART. XV.—On Rock Formations, by Baron Hum- 
boldt. 

ArT. XVI.—Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Vol. X. 

ArT. XVII.——Notice of the Attempts to reach the 
Sea by Mackenzie’s River, &c. 

ART. XVIIl.—Account of part of a Journey 
through the Himalaya Mountains, by Messrs 
A. & P. Gerard. 

ART. XIX.—Observations upon some of the Min- 
erals discovered at Franklin, Sussex Co. New 
Jersey. 

ArT. XX.—Account of the Earthquake which oc- 
curred in Sicily, by Prof. Ferrara. 

ART. XXI.-—-Remarks on Solar Light and Heat, 
by Baden Powell, M. A. &c. 

ART. XXI{.—Of Poisons, chemically, physiologic- 
ally, and pathologically considered. 

ArT. XXAIIL.—Notice of some Parts of the Work 
of M. Charles Dupin, on the Navy and Com- 
merce of Great Britain. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Comet of 1823.—-Cabinet of Minerals at Cam- 
bridge.—American Geological Society.—Perkins’ 
Steam Engine.--Method of Cleaning Gold Trinkets, 
and of Preserving engraved Copper-Plates.—-Height 
of Mount Rosa.—_-New Vesuvian Minerals.—Sea! 
and Walrus.—Obituary. 
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